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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality, 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 

JULIA WARD HOWE.... . 







:.. }Eprrors. 


T. W. HIGGINSON... 
MARY A. LIVERMORE 
Teams—$2.50 a year, in advance. Single copy, 6 cts. 
ADVERTISING RATES. 
$ .10....per solid nonpareil line, § taaggen. 
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1.60.... = » 26 ys 
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UsInEss Notices, set uniformly in leaded nonpa- 
reil, with a full-face side head, confined to one col- 
amn, 20 cents per running line each insertion, 

Boston Orrice.—No. 4. Park Street. Copies for 
saie and subscriptions received. 

Cius Rates—10 copies one year, $20.00. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two cent stamp 
for postage. 

Por cals, and ey received by Taz NEw 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court St., Boston. 

PHILADELPHIA Orrice.—Rooms of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society, 700 Arch St. 

Sr. Louis Orrice.—Mr. J. M. Dutro, 523 North 2d 
St. Louis, Mo. 

San Francisco Orrice.—H. Snow's Book Store, 
No. 319 Kearny Street, West side. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any eseen who takes a . paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or an- 
other’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 
sponsible for the payment. 

2. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 














SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL. 

The Committee on the Festival present 
their hearty thanks to all who aided in mak- 
ing the occasion a substantial and gratify- 
ing success. Among these, they must name 
Hon. William I. Bowditch who presided, 
Messrs. Wendell Phillips and 8. R. Calthrop 
and Miss Mary F. Eastman who spoke, and 
a large company of young ladies and gentle- 
men who helped to entertain the large com- 
pany of guests. 

Flowers and vines for the flower table 
and for decoration were given by the fol- 
lowing ladies and gentlemen: Mmes. C. 
A. Hewins, Sewall, Kendall, Pitman, Stone, 
Walling, May, and Gilbert (of Keene N. H.), 
Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Drew, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
W. Wellington, Misses White, Bridges, Al- 
cott, Shannon and Simmons, and Messrs. 
Wellington and Fay. Mr. W. J. Stewart 
lent hanging baskets. All these adornments 
served to make the hall attractive in appear- 
ance,and some members of the Germania 
Band enlivened the occasion with their mus- 
ic. We have indeed much cause for thankful- 
ness, that the evening was made so agreea- 
ble. We cannot yet say what the pecunia- 
ry result may be. But itis certain to be 
good. We hope that many friends who 
could not be present at the Festival, will 
send their contributions to swell the amount 
already in hand. 

The cause needs the aid of every man 
and woman who is able to see the wrong at 
present done to women, and who is willing 
to help in putting an end to wrong, in any 
and every form. For the Committee, 

Assy W. May, Chairman. 
oe 
THE BALLOT BOX, 


The Ballot Box hitherto edited by Mrs. 8. 
M. L. Williams in Toledo, will hereafter 
be edited by Mrs Matilda Joslyn Gage at 
Syracuse, New York, under the name of 
The National Citizen and Ballot Boz. 

Mrs Williams has been an able editor. 
She has always kept the Ballot Bow clear 
from side issues and from entangling ques- 
tions, and in retiring from her editorial post 
will carry with her the esteem and gratitude 
of all Suffragists,and the blessed conscious- 
ness that in the sacred work for woman she 
has been atrue helper. Tired and over- 
strained nerves have compelled her to as- 
sume lighter duties. In a farewell address, 
Mrs, Williams says:— 

In laying down the laboring oar for the 
present, we hope to gather strength for 
some good work in the future, such as con- 
ditions and circumstances may direct. 

The arduous duties of conducting a re- 
form paper, especially one devoted to the 
emancipation of Woman from the tyranny 
to which in past ages she has been subject- 
ed, are fraught with both satisfactions and 
discouragements. To bear aloft the ban- 
ner, and guard it fearlessly mid storm and 
shine, never allowing its colors to droop or 
its lustre to dim, requires constant vigilance 
and unflagging devotion. Its compensa- 
tions are in the co-operation and hearty sup- 
port of its friends. Its triumphs are left 
for the dim future to unfold. Its discour- 
agements sometimes bear down with over- 
whelming power. 

Mrs. Joslyn Gage is one of the early ad- 
vocates of equal rights for Woman. She 
has lost neither zeal nor interest in the 
Cause, as the years have gone by. She will 
bring ability as a writer, and practicai talent 








to her new post. In her prospectus to the 
National Citizen, she says : 

Its especial object will be to secure na- 
tional protection to women citizens in the 
exercise of their right to vote; but it will 
also touch upon the Woman question in all 
its various aspects; it purposes a general 
criticism of men and things, 

Neither fear nor favor wil! hinder its pre- 
sentation of truth and the calling of atten- 
tion to unjust customs and laws; it will op- 
pose Class Legislation of whatever form. 

It will support no political party until 
one arises which is based upon the exact 
and permanent political equality of man 
and woman. 

As the first process towards becoming 
well is to know you are ill, one of the prin- 
cipal aims of the Nutionat Citizen will be to 
make those women discontented who are 
now content,—to waken them to self-respect, 
and a desire to use the talents they possess, 
—to educate their consciences aright,—to 
quicken their sense of duty,—to destroy 
morbid beliefs, and make them worthy of 
the life with which their Creator has en- 
dowed them. 


Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony will be 
editorial correspondents. The paper will 
be issued oncea month, and the price is one 
dollar a year. We wish it the highest suc- 
cess. 

The multiplication of journals conducted 
by women, which are devoted in whole or 
in part to the advocacy of the rights and 
needs of women, is a significant sign of the 
times. Years ago we had the Lily edited 
by Mrs. Bloomer. Then followed the Una 
edited by Paulina Wright Davis, and after 
that came the Revolution edited by Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony. 
These all ceased after a few years continu- 
ance. Now Frances E. Willard and her 
sister-in-law are at the head of a daily paper 
the Chicago Post. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert has a department, ‘*The Woman's 
Kingdom,” in the Chicago IJnter-Ocean— 
Mrs. Lillie Devereaux Blake has a column 
in the New York Telegram. Except the 
first named, these advocate especially the po- 
litical rights of Woman, Then on the Pa- 
cific Coast, in Portland, Oregon, Mrs. A. J. 
Duniway every week sends out the New 
North West. To-day, an army of papers 
edited and controlled by women show the 
changed position which women hold to the 
public thought and mind. Some of these 
papers like the Church Union are religious 
papers. Some are devoted to temperance, 
some to Suffrage and the rights of women, 
and all wield more or less influence. Thus 
the feminine expression will be made and 
heard. L. 8. 
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SUFFRAGE FOR CHURCH WOMEN. 


We publish, this week, a full report of 
the debate in the Diocesan Convention of 
South Carolina, which terminated by dis- 
franchising one half of all the members of 
the Episcopal Church of South Carolina. 

Per-contra we are glad to report that, 
at the Episcopal Convention of the Diocese 
of Springfield, Ill., on the 28th ult., ‘‘Sec- 
retary George H. Harlow gave notice that 
he would to-morrow offer an amendment 
to Canon 6, so as to render women who 
contribute to the Church, eligible to vote 
at parish elections.” H. B. B. 

oe 


BOSTON MORAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of the Moral Edu- 
cation Association was held in Freeman 
Place, on the morning of Thursday, May 30. 
At ten o'clock Dr. Mary J. Safford-Blake, 
the President, opened the meeting and called 
for the Secretary's report, which was read 
and accepted; then for the Treasurer’s, 
which was also read and accepted. 

Mrs. A. M. D'az gave a dialogue carried 
on between two persons, one of whom be- 
lieved in attending parlor meetings called 
by women for the purpose of enlightenment 
in regard to important trusts, responsibili- 
ties and duties in life, the other arguing that 
it was the duty of women to stay at home. 
The inference was that the woman who be- 
lieved in attending the meetings was right, 
because she proved that they helped her to 
a better understanding, and, consequently, 
to a more intelligent performance of her du- 
ties. 

Rev. Dr. Dudley then spoke, and, in his 
own peculiarly forcible and significant way, 
made known the good he believed possible 
through the Association. ‘‘It had done 
something; no doubt much,” he said, ‘‘to- 
wards causing discussion on matters of the 
greatest moment and greatest concern, but 
which would not have been tolerated twenty 
years ago. It is doing a good missionary 
work by holding meetings in different lo- 
calities. It is creating fine sentiments. In 
its conviction that children should be better 
born, it is hastening the day when thcy will 
be. So let the Association keep on, bravely 
on, in its work. Itslabors must be blessed. 

Mr. F. A. Hinckley then read a paper in 








which a serious consideration of a serious 
step about to be taken by a young man (he 
expecting soon to marry), was given; then 
a serious consideration of the step on the 
part of the young lady to whom he was en- 
gaged. 

Rev. Elizabeth M. Bruce followed in re- 
gard to the proper treatment of the fallen, 
making known what moral education she 
believed most conducive to their reform. 

Rev. W. F. Mallalieu named what he con- 
sidered the chief causes of immorality. 
They were: Carelessness of parents in set- 
ting a good example to their children and 
keeping them in an atmosphere of social 
virtue, bad diet, the use of narcotics and 
stimulants, improper dress, the theater, the 
dance, bad literature, corrupting pictures, 
the refusal of women to become mothers, 
injudicious marriage, and deferred mar- 
riage. In concluding, he said: ‘‘ These 
causes are all removable. The women of 
this Association are, I believe, pioneers for 
their removal, and I bid them take courage, 
while I wish them great success. 

A. Bronson Alcott then spoke, showing 
the value of the cultivation of fine senti- 
ments in uplifting the moral life. 

Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., in a short address, criticised 
some of the Rev. Mr. Mallalieu’s statements. 
She differed from him, telling why she dif- 
fered, and giving the other side to some 
things. 

Several others spoke a few minutes each, 
at the close of the meeting. 

Dr. Safford-Blake, who presided with 
wisdom, dignity and grace, favored the au- 
dience with appropriate and genial remarks 
between the addresses, 

Af one o'clock the officers for the ensuing 
year were nominated and elected, after 
which the meeting was pronounced closed. 

G. D. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
Harvard certificates have been applied for 
this year by nearly fifty women. 


The Prohibitory State Central Commit- 
tee has decided to call a convention for the 
nomination of State officers at Worcester, 
Sepjember 11. 


Thirty widows and orphan daughters of 
deceased Congregational ministers are be- 
neficiaries of the Massachusetts Association 
of Congregational Ministers. 


A New York Hebrew, the sexton of a 
synagogue, has sued a woman for $75 com- 
mission, which, he says, she promised him 
for obtaining a husband for her daughter. 


Excellent photographs of the late Captain 
Jonathan Walker, ‘‘the man of the branded 
hand” can be obtained at fifty cents each, 
by addressing Mrs. Capt. Jonathan Walk- 
er, P. O. Box 396, Muskegon, Mich. 


The colored population of the country is 
numerous enough to elect thirty Represen- 
tatives, but it is doubtful whether at the 
next election they will be peaceably permit- 
ted, even by more conciliated Democrats, to 
elect so many as one. 


There isa strange and sinister story about 
Washington that the majority of the Senate, 
as well as of the House, are in favor of un- 
seating the President, and the names of 
Cameron and Conkling are freely used as 
Republicans who will co-operate in such a 
movement.— Cincinnati Commercial. 


The Craven-See case, from Newark, N. J. 
Presbytery, issoontocomeup. Dr. Craven 
is a commissioner, and was appointed as a 
member of one of the committees. He rose 
and excused himself on the ground that he 
was just recovering from a long and severe 
illness, and the other duties which he had to 
attend to would tax all his strength. There 
is no doubt about that; and they would re- 
quire all his strength, were he Samson him- 
self. For he is fighting against justice and 
human rights. 


The honored names of Lydia Maria Child, 
Sarah Shaw Russell, Mrs. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Mrs. Samuel E. Sewall, Mrs. 
William I. Bowditch, Mrs. James Freeman 
Clarke, and Louisa Aleott—names represent- 
ing the highest intelligence, the ripest cul- 
ture, and the best moral and social influ- 
ence of Massachusetts—were appended to 
the call for the ‘‘subscription festival,’ to 
be held in Boston on the 29th inst., to raise 
funds to advance the cause of Woman Suf- 
frage. Such names are a pledge of success 
to any movement that commands their sup- 
port. —Boston Commonwealth, 


During the discussion of the Fishery 
award, in the United States Senate, last 
week, Mr. Hoar spoke of the honor attach- 
ing to all engaged in the negotiation of the 
treaty of Washington which established the 
great principle of arbitration, and said the 





mistake of a few million dollars in the fish- 
ery award was a trifling matter, compared 
with the great principle of arbitration be- 
tween nations. The Senate in dealing with 
this question should do so in such a manner 
that the principle of international arbitra- 
tion should be preserved, and not be dis- 
missed with contempt. 


A disappointed office-seeker in Germany 
has attempted to assassinate Kaiser Wil- 
helm. It is known that a few days ago 
Nobiling unsuccessfully applied for govern- 
ment employment. He is deservedly con- 
signed toadungeon. A disappointed office- 
seeker in America seeks to assassinate the 
character of President Hayes and Secretary 
Sherman and Senator Matthews. Anderson 
admits that he is actuated by revenge be- 
cause he was refused government employ- 
ment, and avows himself a rogue unworthy 
of credence. But he is respectfully heard 
by a high-toned Investigation Committee, 
and then returns in triumph ‘‘to resume his 
editorial duties in the office of the Philadel- 
phia North American. 


The case of George Frost & Co. against 
Mrs. Clough, the agent of the Woman's 
Dress Reform Committee of Beston, to 
prevent the manufacture of the Dress Re- 
form Waist, has been decided against the 
plaintiff. Judge Shepley, of United States 
Court, gave judgment that the ‘‘Converse 
patent,” under which Frost & Co. claimed 
the exclusive right to manufacture the 
waist, is not valid. This cuts off all royal- 
ty, and accomplishes what the Dress Re- 
form Committee undertook to accomplish; 
that is, not only to devise an improved gar- 
ment for women, but to make the manufac- 
ture free to the world. The case was ar- 
gued before Judge Shepley by James May- 
nadier, for plaintiff, and by Ira D. Van 
Dusee, for defendant. 


‘Ina Boston divorce suit the other day the 
plaintiff's wife admitted that she had been 
several hours at a hotel in a private room 
with a man not her husband. The defence 
offered to prove that, notwithstanding this 
fact, no adultery was committed, but Judge 
Colt told them not to call the man as a wit- 
ness, as he would not believe him under 
oath if he denied committing adultery on 
that occasion. ‘In such a case no man 
having any knowledge of human nature 
would believe him.” This is an assertion so 
monstrous and immoral, that we find it diffi- 
cult to credit the report of the Springfield 
Republican, above quoted. It wonld be nat- 
ural if uttered by a Turkish Cadi, in Con- 
stantinople, but is quite inadmissible and 
without excuse in free and Christian Amer- 
ica. 

The constitutional right of Woman to 
brace herself up with corsets has at last 
been established by no less an authority 
than the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
A lady who was obliged to stand in a crowd- 
ed horse car fell down and broke her knee- 
pan. She sued for damages—the company 
alleging contributory negligence on her part 
in not taking hold of the strap provided for 
standing passengers; the lady replying that 
she could not reach or hold the strap with- 
out injury, owing to the fashion of stays 
which ladies were now required to wear. 
The court decided that she ought not to be 
expected to reach up, under the circumstan- 
ces, and gave her a verdict of $5,000, which, 
upon appeal, wasconfirmed by the Supreme 
Court. So carping critics will please note 
that although corsets may be injurious to the 
constitution they are clearly not unconstitu- 
tional.— Buffalo Courier. 

The Massachusetts House of Represent- 
atives, just before its adjournment, paid 
a remarkable tribute to the Hon. F. 
W. Bird. The complimentary resolut- 
ions to the speaker were under consid- 
eration, when Col. Washburn, while speak- 
ing to them, entered upon a eulogy of 
Mr. Bird, reviewing his history, and re- 
ferring in the warmest terms of praise to 
his intelligence, industry, fidelity and use- 
fulness as a legislator. The house second- 
ed it with round after round of applause, 
and for some minutes Mr. Bird was the 
subject of an ovation, such as was probably 
never before accorded to a private member 
of the House. The compliment was the 
more marked from the fact that three- 
quarters of the members were opposed to 
him in politics. When Mr. Bird rose to 
respond, he was so overcome by his feel- 
ings that he literally lost the power of 
utterance, and sat down without saying a 
word. Later inthe day he was able to 
return his acknowledgements in a feeling 
manner. Mr. Bird is now 70 years of age, 
and despite his voting with the democratic 
party, is generally respected and beloved 
by those who really know him. He has 
been of great service to the State in the 
session of the Legislature just over. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


E.Luen L. Prerce, of Boston, has been 
appointed chaplain of the Reformatory Pri- 
son for women, 

Miss Haire is ayoung lady of Janesville, 
Wis., who, at the age of fourteen, is a good 
Latin and Greek scholar. She assists her 
father, Prof. Haire, in teaching Latin. 

MaDAME ADELINA Patti has had the 
highest compliment paid to her at Bologna 
accorded to any artist since Malibran, the 
Philharmonic Academy of that town hav- 
ing inscribed her name in the Golden Book, 

Mrs. ANNA Lyneu Borrta, of New York, 
has given the interest of the proceeds of the 
autugraph album, collected by her efforts, 
amounting to $4000, as a prize, once in five 
years, for the best essay in French on ‘*The 
Condition of Women.” The first prize will 
be awarded in 1881. 

THERESA JUAN Lewis, who started Wo- 
man's Words in Philadelphia one year ago, 
has sold one-half her interest to Sara An- 
drews Spencer, of Washington, who will 
commence its publication in the latter city, 
upon the opening of the second session of 
the Forty-tifth Congress. 

Rev. Mrs. 8. M. Perkins, of West Con- 
cord, Vt., was invited by the Christian 
Union, of Cooperstown, N. Y., her native 
town, to lecture on temperance, last Sunday 
afternoon. The subject was treated in a 
thorough and convincing manner, and the 
lecture is highly commended in the local pa- 
pers. 

Mrs. Caro.ine A. Woop, of Cambridge- 
port, Mass., has given five thousand dollars 
to endow a scholarshipin Wellesley College, 
in aid of needy students, as a memorial of 
her late husband, Mr. William O. Grover, 
of the firm of Grover & Baker. College 
Scholarships for women are greatly needed 
and will do much good, 

Mrs. Joun Brieur is dead. The Queen 
has sent her condolence by telegraph, and a 
thousand workmen assembled in the fac- 
tory yard, put one of their number into the 
chair, and adopted a letter of sympathy to 
be sent to Mr. Bright. Other individuals 
and bodies didthe samething. Mrs. Bright 
was a Quakeress, and her remains repose in 
the graveyard of the Friends’ meeting-house 
at Rochdale. 

Mrs. CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE is fortu- 
nate in herson. Mr. Mark Sibley Severance, 
arecent Harvard graduate and author of 
‘Spoons in a Wherry,” has written a story 
of Harvard life which is pronounced natu- 
ral, true and able by those who have read 
the manuscript. It will be published by 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. ‘‘Hammersmith” 
is its title and central figure, and his college 
experiences, supplemented with views of 
Boston (not excepting the theatres,) will ap- 
peal to many who have lived the student life. 

Joan or Arc has been set up by the 
French clergy asa representative of religion 
and morality, in contrast with the radical 
hero, Voltaire. While the two Voltaire cel- 
ebrations were proceeding, the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame was filled by an immense con- 
gregation, principally women, to take part 
in the expiatory services ordered by the car- 
dinal archbishop of Paris. The interior of 
the church was darkened, and expiatory ta- 
pers burned before all the altars, while 
from the pulpit a discourse was delivered in 
which the preacher denounced Voltaire and 
glorified Joan of Arc. 

Mrs. CLarA NEYMANN, of New York, 
was one of the speakers at the Anniversary 
meeting of the Free Religious Association, 
last week. She rejoiced in every liberal 
convention and gathering, because it showed 
the world that liberals were no longer in the 
background, but were up and doing. She 
mentioned as reasons why more women were 
not connected with the free religious move- 
ment, that in the past their education, es- 
pecially in the classes which broadened the 
range of thought, had been neglected; that 
they had received much recognition in the 
church; that the most inteliigent women 
were engaged in another direction in ob- 
taining the political and other rights of the 
sex. In this connection, she remarked that 
independence and freedom in religion and 
independent citizenship for women were in- 
timately related to eaah other. Another rea- 
son why more women were not connected 
with the movement was because they were 
afraid of injuring their own peculiar cause. 
Mrs. Neymann then spoke for this peculiar 
cause, making a forcible Woman Suffrage 
address. She afterwards spoke strongly for 
a greater morality, a larger spirit of self-sac- 
rifice and a profounder recognition of the 
rights of others in the world. The old 
creed had been, love of God and obedience 
to his will; the new one was, love to man 





and obedience to the laws of nature, 
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LEND A HELPING HAND. 


Lift a little! Lifta little! 
Neighbors lend a helping hand 
Tothat heavy-laden brother, 
Who for weakness scarce can stand. 
What to thee with thy strong muscle 
Seems a light and easy load, 
Is to him a ponderous burden, 
Cumbering his pilgrim road. 
Lift alittle! Lifta little! 
Effort gives one added strength; 
That which staggers him at rising, 
Thou canst hold at arm's full length. 
Not his fault that he is feeble, 
Not thy praise that thon art strong; 
It is God makes lives to differ, 
Some from wailing some from song. 
Lift alittle! Lift a little! 
Many they that need thy aid; 
Many lying on the roadside, 
*Neath misfortune’s dreary shade. 
Pass not by like Priest and Levite, 
Heedless of thy fellow man, 
But with heart and arms extended, 
Be the Good Samaritan. 
—Exchange. 





A SONG OF DAYS. 
BY MRS. BROWNING. 


Weep, as if you thought of laughter! 

Smile, as if tears were coming after! 

Marry your pleasures to your woes; | 

And think life's green well worth it rose. 

No sorrow will your heart betide, 

Without a comfort by its side; 

The sun may sleep in his sea-bed, 

But you have starlight over head. 

Trust not to joy! the rose of June, 

When opened wide, will wither soon; 

Italian days without twilight 

Will turn them suddenly to night. 

Joy, most changeful of all things, 

Flits away on rainbow wings; 

And when they look the gayest, know 

It is that they are spread to go! 
—Exchange. 








For the Woman's Journal, 
THE ELECTION IN 
JONESVILLE. 


MRS, HELEN RICH, 


Josiah looked up from the N. Y. World 
and says he: 

“TI am goin’ to Jonesville to’lection bime- 
by, Samantha; you’d better ride down, and 
get the stuff for my shirts.” Says he, ‘‘The 
town hall, as you know, is bein’ fixed, and 
the pole is sot up, rightinthe store. It will 
be handy and you can go jest as wellas not,” 

But I looked my companion in the face 
with an icy, curious mien, and says I, in 
low, strange tones, ‘‘Wouldn’t it be revoltin’ 
to the finer feelin’s of your soul, to see a 
tender woman, your companion, a crowdin’ 
and elbowin’ her way amongst the rude 
throng of men surroundin’ the pole; to have 
her hear the immodest and almost danger- 
ous language, the oaths and swearin’; to see 
her a plungin’ down in the vortex of politi- 
cal warfare, and the arena of corruption?” 
Says I, ‘‘How is the shrinkin’ modesty and 
delicacy of my sect a goin’ to stand firm, a 
jostlin’ its way amongst the rude masses, 
and you there to see it?” SaysI, ‘‘Aintita 
goin’ to be awful revoltin’ to you, Josiah 
Allen?” 

‘Oh, no!” says he, in calm, gentle accents, 
“not if you was a goin’ for shirt buttons.” 

After we got to the store, Josiah left me, 
and I called for the shirt buttons and cotton 
flannel. 

Jest then a mancame up to me that I 
never laid eyes on before. He handed mea 
ticket, with an awful dirty hand, every fin- 
ger nail of which was seemin’ly in the deep- 
est of mournin for the pen-knife and nail- 
brushes they never had seen; and says he, 

“Will you tell me, mom, whether that 
ticket isa dimocrat ticket or the t’other one?” 

I put on my specks, and says I, “It is the 
t’other one.” 

“Good gracious!” says he; ‘‘Christopher 
Columbus!” 

But I interrupted of him coldly, and says 
I: “Stop swearin’, instantly and this minute! 
If you want my advice, proceed.” 

Says he, ‘‘There I have voted that ticket 
seventeen times, and I was paid to vote the 
dimocrat.” Says he, “lam a man of my 
word; Iam a poor man but an honest one. 
And here I have’—says he, in a mournful 
tone,—‘‘Here | have voted the wrong ticket. 


Oh, what would the man say who hired me, 


if he knew it?.” 

“What did he give you?” And,as I said 
this, a strange, horrible suspicion came over 
me. 

‘He gave me this coat,” said he. 

Then | knew it all. It was Father Allen’s 
coat that had fell to Josiah. Then I knew 
the meaning of his mysterious plottings and 
crafty gofms-on. 

‘‘What made you vote the wrong ticket?” 
said I; ‘can’t you read?” 

“No,” says he; ‘‘we can’t none of us read, 
and by not reading we get cheated. There 
is so much corruption in politics, now-days.” 

“Yes,” said | bitterly; ‘there couldn’t be 
much more corruption, even if women 
voted!” 

‘‘Wimmen vote!” says he, in scornful 
‘ones. ‘‘Wimmen don’t know enough to 
vote.” 

Just then Elder Minkley came into the 
store with Senator Vyse, as if he had the 
whole corpse diplomatic in tow. And says 
he to his wife and me, drawing himself up 
pompously, ‘The Senator and I, have just 
been talking of Woman Suffrage, and he 


agrees with me that such madness would in- 
troduce an element into politics that would 
topple it down from the foundation of jus- 
tice and purity on which it now firmly rests.” 

I did not say a word, but oh, what agita- 
ted feelin’s I had! For he knew, and I knew, 
and so did all Jonesville know, that Senator 
Vyse was a disgrace to the very name of 
man; a meaner, more licentious villain, a 
more cowardly, cruel hypocrite, never trod 
shoe leather. He lives in a perfect palace, 
a few miles from the village, has thousands 
of acres, servants, horses and carriages; 
but I and Josiah scorn and loathe him. 

Then Elder Minkley introduced the Sen- 
ator to his wife, with an air as if he was 
settling a great dowery on to her, and Sister 
Minkley, she looked perfectly awe-stricken 
and admiring upon him; the poor woman 
was completely overcome with the honor 
of touching the white hand of this scoun- 
drel. 

Then Mr. Minkley introduced him to me. 
But I was nerved up by lofty principle and 
never touched his hand, gripped hold of my 
brown alpaca overskirt firmly, and jest 
looked at him with a calm, rebuking mien; 
his hand was jeweled, but it was stained 
with crimes black as murder. He felt it; 
his hansome, false face turned red as blood, 
as I replied to brother Minkley significantly : 

“IT agree with you brother Minkley in 
what you said. I think impure people ought 
not to be allowed to make laws for innocent 
women and children. It would thin out the 
voters some, but the country would be the 
gainer.” 

They didn’t seem to enjoy my remarks, 
and shamefacedly walked off to vote. 

Sister Minkley and I looked out of the 
window, and says she: 

“Look there, Josiah Allen’s wife, look at 
that critter across the street! what would 
become of this Nation if such things were 
allowed to vote?” 

She pointed to a girl across the street; a 
girl that, every time I looked at her, made 
my cheeks flush with shame for her, and 
my eyes brim over with tearsfor her. This 
very girl, when she was a little child, was 
given into the care of this Senator Vyse by 
her dying mother, and she grew up, as pret- 
ty as a half-blown rose-bud, and jest as in- 
nocent; an orphan, unbeknowin’ to the 
world, its glory and its wickedness, And 
he learnt it all to her—all its glory, and all 
its wickedness; for she thought, innocent 
young lamb, that a new world of light and 
glory had swung down from heaven a-pur- 
pose for him and her, in them days when 
he ransacked heaven and earth to find ten- 
der ways and tender words enough to tell 
his love for her, and his admiration for her 
beauty, her brightness, her grace, her sweet 
confidin’ innocence. And so he held her 
heart, her life, in his hands, and she would 
have been thankful to have laid them down 
for the handsum villain, if he had told her 
to. And holdin’ her heart, as he did, he 
broke it. Holdin’ her life, as he did, he 
ruined it. By every hellish art that could 
be called to aid him, he deliberately commit- 
ted this sin. He brought her down from 
innocence and happiness to ruin, wretched- 
ness, disgrace, despair, drink, the streets! 
And then he was unanimously chosen by a 
majority of the people to make wise laws, 
such as legalizing sin and iniquity, and oth- 
er noble statutes for the purifyin’ of the na- 
tion. 

And she? why, as she is too low and 
worthless for anything else, she is used as a 
capital illustration to enforce the fact, that 
wimmin like her are too sinful to vote.” 

Says I,—‘‘Sister Minkley, as sure as there 
is a God in heaven, such injustice will not 
be permitted to go on forever!” 

oe 


MAUD PENNYFEATHER’S AMBITION, 


BY ELIOT MCCORMICK, 


It was an exhilarating spectacle that the 
people of Chepachet beheld, one January 
afternoon; the picture of a grown man pull- 
ing and tugging a small boy along Main 
Street. The man was Mr. John Denike; 
the boy, Terry McGuire. Of the ludicrous- 
ness of the scene Mr. Denike was not un- 
conscious. His face was red, and wore an 
expression of mingled vindictiveness and 
shame. To add to his discomfort, a young 
lady, coming in an opposite direction, check- 
ed her steps as she observed his plight, and 
then stopped short in his way. 

The boy promptly began to howl. 

‘Oh, Miss Pen’ feather!” he piteously cried, 
‘‘he’s a’takin’ me to the jug.” 

‘“‘Why, Terry!” she exclaimed, in a tone 
of reproach; ‘‘what is the matter?” 

Denike had stopped, but still held the boy, 
who was crying with all his might and main. 
The lady looked inquiringly from Terry 
to the gentleman. 

The latter bowed, acknowledging the im- 
plied question. 

“The boy has been trying to pick my 
pocket,” he said; ‘‘and I’m going to make 
an example of him.”” Then he added, ‘‘Are 
you particularly interested in him?” 

‘He is one of my Sunday School schol- 
ars,” she said quietly. 

John Denike shrugged his shoulders, and 
the girl saw and resented the motion. 

“You mean he doesn’t do credit to my 
teaching,” she said hotly; ‘I don’t suppose 





he does. I have him just one hour in the 





week. You expect that I should offset that 
against the one hundred and sixty-seven, 
when he is under other influences.” 

John felt uncomfortable. This emphatic 
young person was certainly not afraid to 
speak her mind. He looked down at the boy. 

‘Will you ever steal anything again?” he 
asked. The child could hardly speak through 
his tears. 

*‘No, I wont,” he cried, “if you'll l’eme 
go. ” 

John loosed his hold, and the boy did not 
wait for permission. In a breath he was 
around the corner and out of sight. The 
young lady bowed gravely. ‘Thank you 
very much,” she said. John stepped aside, 
raised his hat, and in a moment she too was 
gone. 

He half smiled to himself, as he went on 
his way. Indeed, he was rather relieved. 
It had been an episode, and the girl was 
certainly bright and pretty. He put his hand 
in his pocket and drew it out with an air of 
satisfaction. The handkerchief was there. 
It occurred to him that he might also con- 
firm the safety of his pocket-book. He felt 
in the opposite pocket—and felt in vain. 
The pocket-book was gone. He stopped 
short in the street and ground his teeth. I 
am afraid his thoughts were not strictly 
evangelical. ‘“The little beast!” he exclaimed 
with angry emphasis. ‘There was at least 
thirty dollars in it—and Nellie’s picture be- 
side!” and then reviling his folly in letting 
the boy go, and wondering if it would be of 
any use to seek the police, he turned slowly 
towards his home. 

Miss Pennyfeather, as she went on her 
way, was scarcely less disgusted than Denike 
himself, without knowing as yet the depth 
of Terry’s turpitude. She could not deny 
that his conduct was the saddest kind of 
commentary on her teaching. Fancy her 
added annoyance, when on going to Sunday 
School the next day, she detected Terry 
McGuire exhibiting to the other boys a 
pocket-book which she knew could not be 
his, and which under compulsion he tear- 
fully confessed to have stolen from the gen- 
tleman the day before. Miss Pennyfeather 
appropriated the pocket-book. There were 
papers in it, a photograph of a wonderfully 
pretty girl, but not a cent of money. 

‘‘Where is the money, Terry?” she asked 
imperatively. 

The boy blubbered. He knew Miss Pen- 
nyfeather too well to attempt any denial. 

“T took it out,” he cried. 

“How much was it?” 

*‘Do’no,” sullenly. 

‘Yes, you do, Terry,” emphatically. 

There wasaminute’s silence, 

“Come, Terry, you might as well tell me.” 

Another pause. 

“Terry McGuire!” 

The boy fairly jumped. 

“There was five dollars,” he stammered. 

**Any more?” 

‘*There was ten dollars in another place.” 

‘How much more, Terry?” 

The boy looked up at Miss Pennyfeather 
and learned from her expression the useless- 
ness of deceit. 

‘*There was a place inside,” he growled, 
in a barely audible tone, ‘‘as had seventeen 
dollars and a half in it.” 

Miss Pennyfeather went over the items in 
her mind. 

“That makes thirty-two dollars and a 
half,” she said. ‘‘Now, Terry McGuire, 
give that money to me.” 

And Terry, with another side-look at his 
determined teacher, extracted it from his 
pocket and did as he was told. The sum 
was correct. Miss Pennyfeather restored it 
to the pocket-book, and looked Terry severe- 
ly inthe eye. ‘For next Sunday’s lesson,” 
she said, ‘‘you will learn the eighth com- 
mandment.” 

“Know it already,” growled Terry; ‘yer 
taught it to us last Sunday.” 

So she had. And Miss Pennyfeather felt 
all the more discouraged. 

For two days John Denike carried re- 
sentment in his heart. He went so far, in- 
deed, as to hold the girl altogether respon- 
sible for his misfortune. “If she had taught 
the boy not to steal’—this was his argu- 
ment—‘‘I shouldn’t have lost Nellie’s pic- 
ture.” So, on Monday afternoon, when he 
met her again at almost the same spot, he 
looked across the street, and would have 
passed on, but that she put herself again 
directly in his way. 

‘Excuse me,” she began, her face all 
aglow with a sense of her disagreeable posi- 
tion; ‘“‘but 1 came this way on purpose to 
meet you.” 

John bowed. “Frank,” he thought. 

Perhaps the girl interpreted his reflection, 
for the color deepened on her face, as she 
continued : 

“IT was very much grieved, yesterday, to 
find that you had lost your pocket-book. I 
am glad to be able to restore it to you,” and 
with the words, she placed the article in his 
hand. ‘‘Will you please see if the contents 
are right?” she added. 


He opened it mechanically, glanced at the 


picture, and seemed to draw a satisfied 
breath. ‘‘I dare say it’s all right,” he said. 
‘Will you please count the money?” 
Here was certainly a very positive young 
lady. John did as he was required. 
“Is it right?” she asked. 
“Oh yes,” he hurriedly said, ‘‘quite right ;” 
and then, after a second’s pause— ‘‘quite 





right. I’m sure I’m very much obliged to 
you. It didn’t make so much difference 
about the money, but I should have hated 
to lose the picture”— 

What did Miss Pennyfeather care about 
the picture? “Oh, certainly,” she said in 
an indifferent way, and moved a little apart, 
as though on the point of leaving him. 

“Are you walking up- Main Street?” he 
asked. 

Miss Pennyfeather bowed. 

“And may I accompany you?” 

“If you want to.” 

‘Perhaps I ought to introduce myself. 
My name is Denike—John Denike.” 

Miss Pennyfeather bowed again. She 
had heard of Mr. Denike, and knew him to 
be a member of the State Legislature, but 
of course, she did not say so. Probably 
Mr. Denike was now on his way from the 
State House, at the head of Main Street. 

‘I am Miss Pennyfeather,” she remarked, 
in a quiet way. 

John Denike was now entirely reconciled. 

‘You will pardon me,” he said after a 
moment, while they walked along together, 
“for any implied reflection in my manner 
of Saturday ” 

“Of course I will,” she said calmly. ‘It 
was the most natural thing in the world. 
There isn’ta man in Chepachet who wouldn’t 
have expressed the same thought, and if the 
boy, Mr. Denike, grows up to be hung, 
some one will write his obituary and say: 
‘In early life he went to Sunday School and 
enjoyed the religious instructions of Miss 
Maud Pennyfeather. If Miss Pennyfeather 
had done her duty by her scholar, would 
Terry McGuire now be in a felon’s grave?’” 

The girl’s cheeks were flushed and her 
voice had a severe tone. 

‘‘Excuse me, Miss Pennyfeather,” said 
Denike, gravely; ‘‘1 think you overrate your 
own responsibility.” 

She shook her head and looked him earn- 
estly in the face. 

‘*But somebody is responsible, Mr. Den- 
ike; if not I, who is it? There are hun- 
dreds of such children in Chepachet. They 
don’t go to school. I’m a public school 
teacher, and there arn’t half a dozen of that 
sort in the building. They won’t come; 
the principal doesn’t want them, if they 
would. In Sunday School, my class is the 
only one of the kind, and that wouldn’t be 
there, if I hadn’t gone out and picked it up 
myself. The superintendent doesn’t like 
ragged, barefooted boys. He drawsthe line 
of exclusion just beyond shoes and stock- 
ings. But these boys have souls, Mr. Den- 
ike; and they'll surely go to ruin, unless 
they’re taught, not only for an hour on Sun- 
day, but six days in the week, If the re- 
sponsibility isn’t mine, does it rest on the 
Ch.-ch? oron the School Board? or on the 
Legislature, Mr. Denike? After all, arn’t 
you somewhat responsible yourself?” 

By this time she had stopped in front of 
a house, and was resting her hand on the 
railing of the stoop. 

“This is your home?” he said enquircing- 
ly, without having answered her last ques- 
tion. 
“Yes,” she replied; ‘I live here with my 
mother.” 

‘‘And may I not call to see you,some time?” 

Miss Pennyfeather hesitated—he was cer- 
tainly a very recent acquaintance, but he 
promised to be a pleasant one. To be sure 
he was interested in another girl, but that 
need make no difference, except as it might 
define more clearly their own relations. 
Miss Pennyfeather began to feel quite a 
friendly interest in the pretty face which 
Mr. Denike carried in his pocket. So she 
only said with a half smile, in almost the 
same words she had used before: 

‘‘Why, yes, if you want to.” 

Denike bowed. 

‘Let me answer your question,” he said, 
“before I go. Of course I share the respon- 
sibility with every one else who legislates 
for the people. But the problem is a difti- 
cult one. Maybe you have some proposi- 
tion,” as he noted her more eager expression. 

The girl gave a little low laugh perhaps 
half ashamed of her excitement. 

“Yes, I have, Mr. Denike,” she said; ‘‘in- 
deed, it’s my hobby. Whenever I get hold 
of people who have influence, 1 bore them 
with it until their lives become a burden. 
My notion is to start here in Chepachet an 
Industrial School, under the School Board, 
where vagrant children can be brought in 
and taught some useful trade. It’s my 
highest ambition, Mr. Denike, to have the 
charge of a school like that.” 

Her eye kindled and her face glowed with 
the words. John Denike, as he looked at 
her, forgot for a moment the face in his 
pocket-book, and thought he had never 
seen a much prettier picture. 

‘Indeed, Miss Pennyfeather,” he said, as 
though protesting against her suggestion 
that he was bored, ‘‘l am very much inter- 
ested. And I'd like to talk the matter over 
with you. PerhapsI can do something in 
the way of legislation. May I come soon 
and continue the conversation?” 

Miss Pennyfeather nodded “ves,” and 
bade him good-bye. Then. the door opened 
and shut, and Denike was left alone. But 
the thought of Miss Pennyfeather’s bright 
expression and the echo of her fresh ring- 
ing voice lingered with him all the way 
home. 

Three monthsafter that, the School Board 





of Chepachet found itself in a great quan- 
dary. It was seriously proposed—indeed 
it had become a law—that in Chepachet 
education should be made compulsory. 
More than this, for the vagrant class and 
for children of poor parents an Industria] 
School was to be provided. The question 
that concerned the Board was not so much 
who had engineered the innovation, as whom 
they should appoint as principal. 

“Properly,” said old Mr, Gallup, who 
was the senior member of the Board ang 
very slow of speech, ‘‘the place belongs to 
Miss Williams.” 

“But Miss Fairfield is very highly recom. 
mended,” put in Deacon Orwig. 

‘She is very young,” remarked Mr. Bush. 
nell, who was himself verging on eighty. 

“Well, after all,” declared Elder Knox, 
‘it amounts to about this. Denike as 
more interest in this thing than anybody 
else. He wants Miss Pennyfeather, and she 
ought to be appointed. 

And that settled it. 

In all her life, Maud Pennyfeather had 
never passed a happier time than those three 
months. Never, indeed, had months pass- 
ed so quickly. In her relations with Mr. 
Denike the Industrial School had, from the 
very first, been a topic of absorbing inter. 
est. The legislation affecting it was drawn 
in Mrs. Pennyfeather’s neat little parlor, 
and all the details were there arranged from 
evening to evening between the two conspir- 
ators. Having a secret of this profound 
and important character, their friendship 
became peculiarly intimate and informal. 
Had it not been for the picture in Mr. Den- 
ike’s pocket-book, Maud might have imag- 
ined there was some purpose in his atten- 
tions. But of course the fact of the picture 
left Maud no reason to infer anything of 
the kind. And strange to say, while she 
fancied she was glad of this, she more than 
once found herself entertaining a feeling of 
positive resentment against the pretty origi- 
nal, and a vindictive desire to abstract the 
picture and tear it up. It is only fair though 
to say that Maud, when she recognized 
these improper sentiments, would blush 
with shame and vexation and crowd them 
down in her heart. It used to annoy the 
girl, indeed she could hardly account for 
it, that when she first knew Mr. Denike she 
was quite unembarrassed in his presence, 
but that now, when she went down stairs 
to meet him it would be with a flush upon 
her cheek, and tremor in her voice. Try 
as she might, she could not regain the com- 
posure of their earlier acquaintance. She 
hoped it escaped his attention. Perhaps it 
did. That she was being urged for the po- 
sition of principal of the new enterprise, 
she was quite unaware. 

The evening of the committee's decision, 
Denike found her in the parlor. 

‘You remember you told me once,” he 
said, when both were seated, ‘‘that it was 
your highest ambition to have charge of 
such a school as ours.”’ 

Maud nodded, and looked at him—with a 
question in the look. 

“The opportunity has fallen to me,” he 
went on gravely, ‘‘of gratifying your ambi 
tion.” 

The color went all away at once from her 
face. She did not say a word. 

“The Schooi Board, Miss Pennyfeather, 
have concluded to offer you the appoint- 
ment as Principal of the New School. This 
letter,” and he handed her the envelope, 
“contains the official announcement.” 

The girl took it mechanically, holding it 
unopened in her hand. 

“I have great pleasure in congratulating 
you,” he continued. ‘To attain one’s am- 
bition, Miss Pennyfeather, ought to be an 
occasion for congratulation—ought it not?” 

She looked up at his question—then drop- 
ped her eyes nervously. ‘‘Thank you,” she 
said. It was all she could say. 

This, then, was the end of it all. To be 
sure, it was the end Maud had wished 
Three months ago, she had no dearer desire. 
Had anything taken its place? Was Maud 
deceived about herself after all, and did she 
have an ambition still dearer than that? 

And so Maud woke up—to find the thing 
that had seemed best to her now within he 
reach, but stale and unprofitable; the thinz 
for which she hadn't cared out of her reach 
but of all things in the world the most to be 
desired. And yet she could not complain 
Mr. Denike had only taken her at her word 
and interested himself in a friendly way, t® 
help her realize her aspirations. Now lhe 
would go off and marry the girl in the pic- 
ture, whom, by this time, Maud absolutely 
hated; and she would be left to teach an 
Industrial School to the end of her days. 
But she would never let Mr. Denike know 
how it pained her—never. So she force: 
back the tears, and steadied her voice, and 
said, in a low quiet tone: 

“Thank you very much. Mr. Denike; you 
have been very kind.” 

His own voice seemed to trembie a little 
when he spoke. 

“But I’m going to offer you an alterna- 
tive,”’ he said. 

Maud looked up. She was quite indiffer- 
ent now to what he might say. 

“I want to know,” he continued, ‘‘if that 
still remains your highest ambition—or if, 
as people sometimes do, you may have 
changed it.” : 

Maud gazed at him with open eyes, quite 
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uncertain what he meant. Was he going to 
offer her some other position? It was all 
one to her, which she took. 

“| may be asking you to give up 4 good 
deal,” he went on, without waiting for her 
reply: ‘‘indeed, it strikes me as rather imper- 
tinent on my part, knowing how strongly 
you've set your heart on this thing, but I 
must take my chance. I want to ask you, 
Miss Maud, before you conclude to settle 
down in life as a teacher, if you won't con- 
sider the idea of becoming my wife.” 

Mr. Denke did not get any further than 
that. If he intended to he was summarily 
cut short. For Maud, making a vain effort 
to control herself, at length gave way, and 
leaning back against the sofa, cried as 
though her heart would break. Happily 
Mrs. Pennyfeather was out and there was 
no risk of interruption. 

John waited until the tears were checked, 
very well persuaded as to their meaning, 
and hardly certain what to say. 

“J didn’t mean to grieve you”—he began. 

But she put up her hand deprecatingly. 

“] know—I know,” she said in a broken 
voice. 

“Of course it was impertinent in me,” he 
went on, now savage with himself, ‘I ought 
to have known your character better. You 
are not the kind of girl to change.” 

She covered her face with her hands. 

“Oh, I am!” she cried. ‘I am! You 
haven’t any idea what my character is. 
There isn’t a more vacillating girl in the 
world. And I’ve lost every bit of interest 
in the school.” 

He grasped her hands and drew them 
away from the crimson, tear-stained face. 

“Have you transferred it to me?” he de- 
manded. 

But Maud did not speak, and he was cun- 
tent to take her silence for an answer. 

After a while, when she had regained her 
composure in a tolerable degree, a thought 
came to her, that sent the blood all out of 
her cheeks. How could she have forgotten 
it? She drew away from him and looked 
up into his face with a frightened glance. 

‘But the picture—” she stammered. 

“What picture?” in a perplexed tone. 

‘“‘Why, the picture in your pocket-book.” 
John Denike leaned back and laughed. 

“You poor child!” said he; ‘‘have you 
been making a bugbear out of that? Why, 
it’s only my sister Nellie. She’s a mission- 
ary’s wife and lives in the Feejee Islands. I 
was anxious about it, because it would be 
hard for me to get another one.” 

And so that cloud drifted away. And’‘if 
it had not been for Terry McGuire I believe 
Maud would have been supremely happy. 
Some how or other the boy learned the news 
and took it upon himself to reproach his 
teacher. 

‘Il interduced yer to’im,” he complained, 
‘and now yer’ve went back on me.” 

Whether she had or not, Maud could not 
satisfactorily settle with herself. In the 

ontentment of her new experience, this 
was almost the only disquieting element. 

‘‘You must have a dreadfully poor opin- 
ion of me,” she said plaintively one day to 
Mr. Denike. 

“Why?” he asked with unaffected sur- 
prise. 

‘Because I’ve let my ambition be so easi- 
ly upset.” 

John smiled indulgently. 

‘‘Not upset, dear,” he said, ‘‘only divert- 
ed.” 

And to this view of the case Maud not 
unwillingly consented.—Sunday Afternoon. 

—_—_———-_t3 oo 


A WESTERN WOMAN’S PLUCK, 

A letter from Chicago to the Madison 
(Wis.) Jovrnal contains the following: 

*‘Six years ago a gentleman who had been 
a war Governor of an upper Mississippi 
State, was afterward Minister to a European 
Court, and subsequently at the head of one 
of the most important departments of the 
Government, and a member of the National 
Cabinet, died, leaving a wife with from 
$15,000 to $20,000, and this mainly in an 
unproductive homestead in Southern New 
York. Through the advice of a supposed 
friend of her husband, this lady was induced 
to sell her property and put the proceeds in 
a herd of cattle in Southwest Nebraska. 
She came out to look after her investment, 
and finding the condition of the herd unsat- 
isfactory, assumed $13,000 of liabilities and 
bought out and took the management into 
her own hands. In a few months the herd 
Was in a good and thriving condition. But 
at the same time she found herself suffering 
from pecuniary embarrassment, and ap- 
pealed to her eastern friends for aid. They 
looked upon her venture as a visionary one, 
and declined to assist her, but advised her 
to give it up, save what she could from the 
wreck, and return to them. She did not be- 
lieve there was any such word as fail, and 
applied herself all the more diligently to her 
business. She rode to the herd every day, 
except Sunday, sometimes in a buggy, but 
generally on horseback—sixteen miles each 
Way—and gave the most minute instructions 
to her men. Her troubles she kept entirely 
to herself. Her help or her neighbors did 
not know but she had a bank to draw upon 
for all the money she needed. 

““At the end of the year she sent for the 
father of her late partner, and they divided 
the herd equally and settled, with a loss to 
her of over $3,000, which she paid to get 
the partnership dissolved. She then bor- 
rowed $6,000 to enable her to pay some 
small debts, make some improvements in 
buildings, and start afresh, entirely unem- 
barrassed. 

‘““At the present time her liabilities are 





only $3,000. She has a herd of over 1.000 
head of cattle, has an abundance of conven- 
iences for them, and no stock farm or range 
within 100 miles is provided with as good 
barns, sheds, corrals and ranges for cattle. 
Her herd is clearing her over $6,000 a year, 
and constantly increasing in size. At the 
railway station, where she resides, she has a 
farm of 140 acres, on which are a good 
dwelling, barns, sheds, cheese factory, cor- 
ral, etc., in perfect order. The farm is all 
under fence; she buys all lumber used her- 
self, and has every improvement, large and 
small, made under her own eye and as she 
directs. In truth, she is her own superin- 
tendent, and personally looks after every- 
thing both on the farm and at the cattle 
ranch. At the ranch she has a comfortable 
house, which she occupies when her busi- 
ness confines her there. She visits the 
ranch about five times a week, generally on 
horseback, and goes and returns the same 
day. No business man in Nebraska is in 
better credit than this enterprising and ex- 
cellent lady.” 





CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
oR 

ADVANCED COURSE, 


All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 

A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or,Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 

assed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and wy yl of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o’clock on 
Wetneslaye and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 


Groom & Co., or by mail. 
a CUSHINGS & LADD. 





GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
in the known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. CouLTER & Co., Chicago. 


Salary. Salesmen wanted tosellour 
sraple Goods se canter. No peo 4 
xpenses paid. Permanent emp 
meut. address S. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home St., Cincioual, O 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 








NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 


graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size, 


Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink. 


MEDALS 


London, 1861; Paris, 1869; Philadelphia, 1876. 
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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Boston, 
devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Eqnal- 
ity, and especially to her right 


of Suffrage. 


Jutia Warp Howe, 

Lucy Srong, 

H. B. Buackwe tt, 

T. W. Hueerson, 

Mary A. Livermore, 
Editorial Contributors. 


Editors. 


‘Trerms—$2.50 a year, in ad- 
vance. Single copy, 6 cents. 


Boston Orrice.—No. 4 Park 
Street. Copies for sale and sub- 
scriptions received. 


Crus Rarres.—10 copies one 
year, $20.00. 


Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 
tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The Woman’s JouRNAL offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


1. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by Groner WILLIAM CuR- 
TIS. 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
GeorceE F. Hoar. 

Equal Rights for Women, by Grorez WILLIAM 
CURTIS. 

Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry 8S. WASHBURN. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. WentTwortH Hiaeein- 
SON. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 
BLACKWELL. 

Woman Suffrage 
KINGMAN. 

A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman. 

Suffrage for Woman, by Joun Stuart MILL. 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. WENT- 
WORTH HIGGINSON. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. Georce F. Hoar. 


in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 for one new sub- 
seriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore’s new story, entitled, ‘‘Thir 
ty Years Too Late,” illustrated. and hand- 
somely bound in cloth. 


8. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘‘The Complete Housekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and containing several hun- 
dred choice recipes. 

On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Woman’s JouRNAL for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address. 

Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it # preferred, as a compensation for 
time and labor expended in getting us new 
subscribers. 

In view of the importance of increasing 
the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interests of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go to 
work at once, to make up a club of new 
subscribers in their own vicinity. 

Address WoMAN’s JouRNAL, Box 3638, 
P O., Boston. 
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HENRY F. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


are 


The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award. 
Write for Catalugue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER, 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 


ly2d MASS. 


CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St., 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that 


worthy the inspection of pur- 


are 


chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH.- 
ERAN which are worth inspee- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of: 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 
we shall offer at 

Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDIAWATIT & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON ly! 





R. MARSTON & COS 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23, 25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


Qn the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R, Marston & Co., Proprietors, 





Rooms to Let br the Dav or Week 


Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 








PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 





GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 


invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agenc 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores an 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 

PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 


blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chapped Hands, 





Burns, Cancers, ‘elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, ‘an, 
Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 


Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Flea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists. grocers, and at all countr 
stores throughout the United States and Britis! 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. ly42 








New England Conservatory of Music. 


Nees HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, 7 the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 


School in the world, for 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania, 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures. Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 
of material) to all matriculants of the year. Address 

RACHELL. BODLEY, A. M., Dean. 


North College Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa 


WIRE 
SCREENS. 





PARTIES ABOUT FURNISH- 
ING WITH WINDOW AND DOOR 
SCREENS Will save money by 
calling at 








| UNDER WOOD'S, 
No. 5 
Bromfield Street, 
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All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be add 
to Box , Boston. Remittances in Registered 
or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the r isasufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. T e change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

fration of their a, ons and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 














THE CAUSE 1N INDIANA. 


The Annual Meeting of the Indiana Wo- 
man Suffrage Association will be held’ in 
Richmond, Wayne County, Indiana, June 
11, and 12, in Grace M. E. Church. The 
workers in the cause have reason to antici- 
pate an interesting and profitable meeting, for 
never did the people appear to be so ready 
to consider the subject, as now. 

Mrs. Dr. Haggart, of Indianapolis, is on 
the programme for an address, with others 
of ability. Some of the leading ministers 
and politicians are declaring themselves on 
side of Woman Suffrage, and will take a 
part in the proceedings of the annual meet 
ing. 

The great Temperance Associations, with- 
in the past year, especially the Blue Ribbon 
or Murphy Societies, have advanced much in 
regard to the rights of women, in Indiana 
andalsoinOhio. We presume it is the same 
in Illinois, but of that we cannot speak from 
personal knowledge. If those who are 
wedded to old forms and time-honored opin - 
ions, merely because they are such, cannot 
see in the enfranchisement of Woman a 
righteous necessity, they are fast becoming 
convinced that it is a political necessity, 
without which a thorough moral reform 
cannot be brought about. 

Although the constitution of the Murphy 
Temperance Union does not admit of the 
discussion of political questions at its meet- 
ings, yet scarcely a week goes by but a good 
sound Woman Suffrage speech is made in 
connection with a temperance address, and 
the way in which these speeches are ap- 
plauded shows plainly that the people are 
“ready for the question.” Recently, a 
friend remarked: ‘‘I do not approve of the 
way the temperance meetings are conducted. 
There should not be any political issues 
mixed up in this movement. Brother A. 
and Judge B.. and others, when they get 
warmed up, will talk on Woman Suffrage. 
I know that at least two-thirds of our tem- 
perance people believe in Woman Suffrage, 
yet I do not think our meetings the place in 
which to discuss it.” 

Wecould only reply that it was the ‘‘irre- 
pressible conflict” of the hour, and it was 
no use to try to stop it. 

There are plenty of people, who say, ‘‘Let 
Woman have the ballot, if it will bring 
about a thorough temperance reform.” Just 
as though inherent rights were only inher- 
ent on certain occasions, and when some 
particular class wants the load that is stuck 
in the mud pulled out! As in the days of 
the old fable, idle and preposterous prayers 
will be answered by Jupiter calling from 
the clouds which overshadow the slums 
and ‘‘sloughs of despond :” —‘‘Put yourown 
shoulder to the wheel!” 

When the people who have the zeal which 
is not according to knowledge, are fully 
convinced of their folly, and learn the hard 
lesson that their prayers can only be an- 
swered in God’s way and by using the 
means which he has placed in their power, 
the greater part will put their shoulders to 
the wheels, under protest and with a mor- 
tal fear of hard work and soiled garments. 
But the sooner they make a virtue of ne- 
cessity the better. The less the necessity 
as a compelling power, the greater the vir- 
tue. 

If it were not that we believe in the ulti - 
mate triumph of liberty in America, we 
would be afraid that those who took no oil 
in their lamps would have the doors closed 
againstthem. While the torch of ‘‘Liberty 
illumines the world” and the lamp of reason 
‘tholds out to burn,” it is possible that not 
only the ‘‘vilest sinner,” but the most con- 
firmed devotee at the shrines of hopeless 
idols and false theories, ‘‘may return” to 
first principles, and eat the fruit of the tree 
of liberty. H. V. A. 

—_——_—-- eo — 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 

The Polk Co.,lowa, Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation celebrated its eighth anniversary 
in Des Moines on the 8rd ult. Full partic- 
ulars will appear next week. 

Annual reports were received — showing 
that while the work of the society has been 
less demonstrative than in some past years, 
yet the Association has done more towards 
educating the people of lowa in the doc- 
trine of political equality than in any pre- 
vious year L. & 





New England 
WOMEN’S SUBCKSIPTION FESTIVAL. 


The New England Women’s Subscription 
Festival, which usually follows the annual 
sessions of the New England Woman Suf- 
frage Association, took place Wednesday 
evening, May 29, in Horticultural (Upper) 
Hall. Most of the seats were removed from 
the auditorium, and tables were spread 
along the sides of the hall for the service of 
cake and ice-cream. In the centre of the 
hall there was a circular, canopied booth for 
the sale of flowers. This was tastefully 
decorated with evergreens and the fra- 
grant and beautiful wares on sale, and was 
enlivened by the bevy of young ladies in 
attendance. The refreshment tables and 
the platform-desk were also adorned with 
bouquets. The Germania Band stationed in 
the north balcony discoursed music at in- 
tervals during the evening. The festival 
opened at half-past seven, when there was a 
considerable gathering of ladies and gentle- 
men. The company rapidly increased until 
about hall-past eight o’clock, when it was 
called to order by the president of the even- 
ing. Mr. William I. Bowditch, who made 
an opening address. 

ADDRESS OF WILLIAM I. BOWDITCH. 

I argued last winter before a Committee 
of the Legislature (1) That it was expedient 
and in the interest of good government for 
men to grant municipal suffrage to women 
tax-payers. 

But the Legislature said the cause of good 

overnment was more likely to be secured 
by giving Suffrage to Paupers, so ne as 
they were men, than it would be if Miss 
May, or Miss Alcott, and other equally edu- 
cated women were allowed to have any 
voice whatever in reference to their own 
government. 

It is true that women are actually deemed 
by the law fully competent to teach young 
men in our High Schools about ‘‘the civil 

olicy of this Commonwealth and of the 
Dnited States (General Statute, chap. 38, §2). 
‘They are considered able to fit men to be 
voters, but it is not yet considered wise to 
allow women to express at the ballot-box the 
same thoughts which they have instilled 
into the minds of the young men. 

I argued (2). That the State had no right 
to tax women without giving them repre- 
sentation. 

More than one-half of the taxes now as- 
sessed being municipal, it seemed to me rea- 
sonable to ask municipal suffrage. If mu- 
nicipal suffrage had been granted, and had 
been found to work badly, the law could 
have been repealed. If, on the other hand, 
it should be found to work well, it would 
serve to remove prejudice against the full 
extension of suffrage. 

But the Legislature gave us leave to with- 
draw, and proceeded to lay a State tax of 
$1,000,000 for this year, $100,000 of which 
will be filched from the pockets of women 
under the forms of law. 

It may be a comfort for women to reflect 
that at least three-fourths of this tax has 
been rendered necessary by the scandalous 
and foolish extravagance of men, unaided 
by women. Men alone have built the Hoo- 
sac Tunnel, which renders necessary so 
large a portion of our tax. No woman had 
anything to do with building the new State 
Prison, out of one of the strong cells of 
which it took a prisoner only forty minutes 
to escape. 

Having thus failed to convince a commit- 
tee of our wise men of the justice of our 
cause, and notwithstanding my failure, you 
again honor me by asking me to preside at 
this festival. 

I thank you, and bid you welcome to this 
feast of good things. 

No one here need hunger or thirst; with 
flowers all about us our eyes can feast on 
beauty; music will charm our ears, and we 
hope to have speakers who will stir your 
hearts to generous deeds. 

We cannot, however, keep out of sight, 
that we are seeking to bring about a great 
change. 

Speaking generally, the Church, State and 
Society are all against us, 

I propose to consider for a few moments 
one iJlustration of this opposition, taken 
from the action of our own Supreme Court. 

Francis Jackson left property to trustees 
“to secure the passage of laws granting 
women, whether married or unmarried, the 
right to vote, to hold office, to hold, manage 
and devise property, and all other civil rights 
enjoyed by men.” 

as this a charity which the Court ought 


“to sustain? or must we consider it as the 


vagary of a noble-minded man, who having 
filled a long life with generous deeds sought 
to do good even in death? 

Mr. Binney, in his famous argument in 
the Girard will case, defines a charity to be 
‘whatever is given for the love of God, or 
for the love of your neighbor in the catho- 
lic and universal sense; given from these 
motives and to these ends, free from the 
stain or taint of every consideration that is 
personal, private or selfish.” This defini- 
tion has been adopted by the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania. 

Did not the trust we are considering come 
within this definition? was not Francis Jack- 
son actuated by love of neighbor? He cer- 
tainly had no personal, private or selfish end. 

Lords Camden and Lyndhurst in England, 
Chancellor Kent and the Supreme Court of 
the United States, define a charity to be ‘‘a 
gift to a general public use which extends 
to the poor as well as the rich.” 

Did not Francis Jackson's trust come 
within this definition also? 

It was for general public use, because it 
‘sought to aid a majority of the citizens; and 
it extends to poor as well as rich, as it seeks 
to give the same rights to the seamstress as 
to the women tax-payers. 

But nevertheless our Supreme Judicial 
Court said, ‘‘It is quite clear that the be- 
quest cannot be sustained as a charity.” 
14 Allen 571. 

‘‘No precedent has been cited in its sup- 

ort. This bequest differs from the others 
in aiming directly and exclusively to change 





the laws, and its objects cannot be accom- 

lished without changing the Constitution. 
Whether such an alteration of the existing 
laws and frame of government would be 
wise and advisable is a question upon which 
we cannot, sitting in a judicial capacity, 
properly express any opinion. Our duty is 
limited to expounding the laws as they 
stand, and these laws do not recognize the 
purpose of overthrowing or changing them 
in whole or in part as a charitable use.” 

Francis Jackson desired to secure to 
women the right to vote, to hold office, to 
hold, manage and devise property, and all 
other civil rights enjoyed by men. 

The law now gives the right to hold some 
offices, and some property rights are ona 
pretty satisfactory basis. But the right of 
suffrage embraces all other rights. Any 
class that can vote will finally secure its fair 
share of office, and all its property rights. 

The trust was held to be void, because it 
could not be carried out without the over- 
throw or change of the existing laws in 
whole or in part. 

But a trust to change unconstitutional 
laws cannot surely be held void, because the 
Courts are bound to disregard and overrule 
all such laws. Indeed they are not really 
laws at all. 

Ought not the Courts in a like manner to 
enforce atrust to change bad laws even if 
constitutional? 

Is it not a matter of general public use, 
and a true love of one’s neighbor, to seek to 
change bad laws? 

Is not the desire to effect such a change 
calculated to benefit the poor as well as the 
rich—and is not such a wish free from the 
taint of selfishness? 

In England, in the time of Blackstone, 
there used to be 160 offences punishable with 
death. In 1783, Sir Samuel Romilly wrote 
“the laws of our country may indeed be 
said to be written in blood.” It used to be 
a very ordinary occurrence for ten or twelve 
men and women to be hung at one time. 
Wager of battle was not abolished till 1819. 
Hanging in chains was not abolished till 
1834 and the Pillory not fully abolished un- 
til 1837. 

A woman might legally be burned to 
death for killing her husband till 1790, 
though the husband who killed his wife was 
only hanged. 

The public flogging of women was not 
abolished till 1820. 

Why should not the court sanction a trust 
designed to utterly wipe out these bloody 
laws and customs? And if these bad laws, 
why not others, even if not actually cruel 
and bloody? 

Prior to 1806, a wife’s clothing might be 
levied on and sold by any creditor of the 
husband. And down to this very day, 
every husband in this State owns his wife’s 
clothing, unless held by her to her sole and 
separate use under the statute. Every hus- 
band may sell his wife’s clothing to pay his 
debts, or to buy liquor and tobacco with! 

A man and his wife worked together in 
the mill, and mingled their wages together, 
and our Court after solemn argument has 
decided that clothing of the wife bought 
with this fund made up from their joint 
earnings is the property of the husband 
alone! 119 Mass.'598. 

Can there be a truer charity or a nobler 
trust than to try to secure the repeal of a 
law like this? How could any Court of jus- 
tice hesitate to support a trust which seeks 
to overthrow a law which encourages theft? 

Suppose the trust is to effect a change in 
laws neither positively good, nor decidedly 
bad, 7. e. a trust to improve the law. 

J. Story taught us that Law is a progres- 
sive science, and the Courts are constantly 
changing it by their decisions. At some 
times, overruling cases entirely, and fre- 
quently modifying others, 

But if the Courts are thus constantly seiz- 
ing opportunities to improve the law by 
thus overruling and modifying decisions 
made, it may be, by the same Court, why 
should they declare atrust to be void mere- 
ly because it is designed to bring about a 
result which they themselves are constantly 
striving after? 

But if the Court ought thus to support a 
trust to change unconstitutional laws and 
bad laws, and should favor rather than 
thwart a trust designed to improve the law, 
what becomes of this part of the objection 
to the validity of Francis Jackson's will that 
it seeks to change the laws? 

The Court however says that the execution 
of this trust also required a change in the 
Constitution. What if it did? 

The Constitution is only a higher law. 
It is enacted and repealed ina different way. 
The Constitution recognizes its own imper- 
fections, and need of change, and provides 
how such changes shall be made. It origi- 
nally provided that in order ‘‘to form such 
alterations as from experience shall be found 
necessary” the voters through the State 
were to be called in fifteen years to express 
‘their sentiments on the necessity or exped- 
iency of revising the Constitution in order 
to amendments.’ 

There have been two Constitutional Con- 
ventions. The first held in 1820 (adopted 
by people 1821 by Article 9 Amendment) 
points out a way for effecting a change 
without a Convention through the action of 
two successive Legislatures, and a popular 
vote. And there have been twenty-six 
amendments in all. The Constitution is 
therefore simply a law higher in character 
than a statute, but confessedly imperfect, 
intended to be amended as defects should 
exhibit themselves, and which has been 
ba materially altered since 1780. 

hus, the Constitution originally required 
towns to support public worship, and under 
its provisions laws might be passed enjoin- 
ing attendance on public worship. All this 
was repealed in 1833 by the 11th Amend- 
ment. By the Constitution the forty Sena- 
tors were divided according to the propor- 
tion of public taxes paid by the districts, 
and the House of Representatives was ap- 
portioned according to the Rateable polls. 

In 1840 the Senate and House were direct- 
ed to be apportioned according to the num- 
ber of inhabitants. (Amendment 13.) Un- 
der this amendment women had the same 
sort of representation that slaves used to 
have, te. their masters had more political 
power in consequence of their existence. 

In 1857 the Senate and House were direct- 





ed to be apportioned according to the num- 
ber of legal voters. (Amendments 21, 22.) 
There have been thus no less than three 
changes made in the basis of representation 
since 1780. Shall therefore the mere fact 
that the execution of a trust will require a 
change in the Constitution, be sufficient of 
itself to render a trust void, when the con- 
stitution declares itself to be imperfect, and 
makes the way plain and easy for its amend- 
ment, and the Constitution has been altered 
or amended twenty-six times, and several 
times fundamentally. 

But the Constitution is not the highest of 
our fundamental laws. 

The Declaration of Independence is our 
great fundamental law. 

C. J. Shaw (18 Pick 209) thought that 
slavery in this State might have been abol- 
ished by the Declaration of Independence 
or by the Constitution of 1780. 

If it could have had this effect, then the 
Declaration was our fundamental law, and 
some of its great truths may even now be 
in force here. 

Gray J. thought (14 Allen 563) ‘‘the fun- 
damental axiom of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—that all men are created equal,” 
etc., etc., took the form and force of ex- 
press law by virtue of the Ist Article of our 
Declaration of Rights which says ‘‘All men 
are born free and equal,” etc., and in this 
way slavery was abolished. 

“It makes no difference however, for our 
present purpose, which view we take— 
whether that of C. J Shaw that the Decla- 
ration of Independence, in, and of itself, 
had the force of law in Massachusetts, or 
whether we hold with J. Gray, (now Chief 
Justice), that it has the force of law so far 
as its axioms ere recognized by our Consti- 
tution, 

According to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Government derives its just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 

According to the preamble to our Consti- 
tution ‘The body politic is formed by a 
voluntary association of individuals, it is a 
social compact by which the whole people 
covenants with each citizen and each citizen 
with the whole people that all shall be gov- 
erned by certain laws for the common 

ood.” 
. In other words, the most fundamental 
axiom of all those contained in the Declara- 
tion that government should rest on the 
consent of the governed, men and women,— 
is also theoretically the very corner stone of 
our Constitution, and we are this day gov- 
erned by a contract to which every citizen, 
-—man and woman is theoretically made a 
party. 

According to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, taxation without representation 
is } poms 

According to our Constitution, Article 23, 
no tax ought to be laid ‘‘under any pretext 
whatsoever, without the consent of the peo- 
ple or their representatives in the legisla- 
ture.” 

Here, then, is another of the fundamen- 
tal axioms of the Declaration, recognized 
as a binding truth in our own Constitution. 

The Court held that Francis Jackson’s 
trust was void because both the law and the 
Constitution deny suffrage to women. 

We say, on the contrary, that the object 
had in view by Francis Jackspn was in 
strict accordance with the Declaration of 
Independence as recognized by our Consti- 
tution, and that accordingly, our Court 
was bound to respect this higher law and 
support the trust. 

So long as it shall remain a self-evident 
truth that government derives its just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed, and 
from no other source under heaven, suffrage 
cannot be denied to women without tramp- 
ling under foot not only the Declaration, 
but our own Constitution, and the Court 
should have made haste to give effect toa 
trust which was so plainly intended to carry 
out the most fundamental axiom of both in- 
struments. 

So long as taxation without representa- 
tion is and can never be anything less than 
simple tyranny, suffrage cannot be denied 
to women without trampling under foot 
another fundamental axiom of the Declara- 
tion, which also, according to J. Gray, has 
the form and force of express law by virtue 
of onr own Constitution. 

This trust was, therefore, one eminently 
fit and proper to be supported by the Court. 
It is not based upon our statutes, nor even 
on all the details of the Constitution, but it 
rests upon two of the undying principles of 
the Declaration, which abe hove the force 
of express law by virtue of our own Consti- 
tution. 

Now the Church is against us, it is doubt- 
ed whether God can send a message to the 
human race through the voice of the Church 
—but by and by the Church will find out 
that the inspiration of the Almighty has 
given even women understanding, and will 
learn that in order to rightly teach the souls 
of men and women, the teaching must come 
from both. 

Now the Courts are against us, a woman 
cannot be a Justice of the Peace with the 
capacity to take the acknowledgment of a 
deed; but by and by the Courts, with wom- 
en as lawyers and on the bench, will not 
ask, is the trust you seek to establish in ac- 
cordance with our statutes, or does it re- 
quire a change in our Constitution in order 
to take effect? But they will ask, does the 
trust seek to carry out in some practical 
way, that great higher law written on all 
human hearts, and upon which all human 
Constitutions and laws which are not sure 
to be overthrown must be framed? Does 
the trust seek to give a practical effect to 
the law — ‘‘ whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you do ye even so to them ?” 
Any change of our laws or Constitution de- 
signed to bring them into better harmon 
with this higher law is eminently fit an 
proper to be made, and any trust to effect 
this change is eminently fit and proper to be 
supported. 

To be able to do even a very little towards 
this great consummation, we need organiza- 
tion, united effort, willing, able workers, 
and money, we have the first and second, 
but sadly need the last. 

The Eastern proverb, taken from the 
“Book of Good Counsels,” translated from 
the Hitopadesa by the son-in-law of William 
Henry Channing, says:— 





“Give and it shall swell thy getting, 
Give and thou shalt safer keep. 
Pierce the tank wall, or it yieldeth 
When the water waxes deep.” 

lurge you, however, to follow out a no- 
bler motive. Consalt your own true happi- 
ness and give freely, remembering with 
Burns that :— 

It’s no in makin’ muckle mair that happiness is to be 
found.” 

An old man who used to be superintend. 
ent of the Sunday-school in Park Street 
Church formerly had charge of my office, 
He told me of taking round a subscription 
paper on one occasion. A contributor said 
to him, ‘‘There, I can give you that, and not 
feel it.” The old man replied, ‘Mr, —__ 
don’t you think you had better give some. 
thing that you will feel?” My advice to you 
is, give something to this cause that you 
will feel. 

Women may be trusted to give all they 
can; but men cannot, as it seems to me, 
save themselves from the self-reproach of 
being receivers of stolen goods, unless they 
give to the cause asum at least equal to 
one-tenth of their taxes, because they are 
saved that amount of money every year by 
the legalized robbery of women. 

After a short interval of music and gen- 
eral conversation, Wendell Phillips, who 
had been enjoying the festivities for about 
an hour, was introduced, and madea speech 
of considerable length, and of such wonder- 
ful eloquence and power, that we deeply 
regret our inability to give any adequate 
summary of it. 

Mr. Pur.iips began in a pleasant vein, 
begging that nobody in the hall would on 
his account, cease their conversation, their 
subscriptions or their purchase of commod.- 
ities, or in any way ar for the sake of 
speech-making, the real object of the gath- 
ering,—the raising of money. He fancied 
that one reason why the public took no 
more interest in the Suffrage movement was 
because so little money was put into it. 
Peuple said: ‘‘You are a woman suffrage 
man; how much have you done for woman 
suffrage?” That was their only thermometer. 
When the anti-corn-law league began work 
in England it raised ten thousand pounds in 
the first year, and did a great deal of work. 
The next year it raised twenty thousand 
= segue and did three times as much work. 

he next year, with forty thousand pounds 
pledged, the league passed a resolution that 
the work of that year demanded the raising 
of one hundred thousand pounds. When 
the London Times saw that resolution, it 
said, speaking the voice of the nation, ‘Is 
that you, Captain Jackson? Then I'll come 
down.” Success was then beyond question. 
There were only two tests which people ap- 
plied to determine the merit and probable 
success of every cause. One of these tests 
was money; the other votes, Discussing 
the basis principle of the cause of woman 
suffrage, he asserted that the time will come, 
when we shall have a philosophy of history 
which will show us that the great names of 
this country are not Washington and Gates, 
not the conquerors of Cornwallis and Bur- 
goyne; but that our great men are Adams 
and Jefferson, they who first dared to trust 
the people with all the rights to which they 
were entitled. 

Mr. Phillips’ speech took a wide range, 
touching on equal rights for the freedman 
and the working-man, sharply criticising 
Senator Gordon’s allusion, in his late speech 
at the Revere House, to ‘‘ sentimental poli- 
tics,” and discussing with the speaker’s usual 
earnestness the subject of temperance. 

Miss Mary F. EastMan being called up 
on, said that she had been very comfortable 
in her quiet corner, until Miss May called 
her out. She thought that in doing so, Miss 
May was in the position of those people 
who, meaning well, had blundered; and if 
Miss May ever does blunder, let us be sure 
and make a note of it. Miss Eastman illus- 
traied her point by a “‘little story.” She 
was once at a party with a friend in the 
country, and, in a corner, saw a forlorn- 
looking man sitting alone. Commiserat- 
ing his unhappy situation, one proposed to 
the othcr to talk to him a little, so they 
asked him if he did not feel a little lonely 
there. ‘*‘Why no,” he said, ‘‘I am having a 
real good time, as I watch these gaily 
dressed people going up and down—it is 
a perfect draymy—a speckchular draymy.” 
He was enjoying it so much, that he evident- 
ly did not wish to be disturbed in his con- 
templations. So I suppose Miss May 
thought that I was feeling lonely in my quiet 
corner, while I was all the time enjoying 
this speckchular draymy with great content- 
ment. 

In conclusion, Miss Eastman congratulat- 
ed the friends of Suffrage on the agreeable 
reunion, 

Rev. Mr. Cau rurop said that his experi- 
ence as ateacher had convinced him that 
the old objections to co-education had been 
reversed by the result of experiment. In- 
stead of the girls finding difficulty in keep- 
ing up with the boys, it was the boys who 
found difficulty in keeping up wiih the girls 
in their studies. The standard of scholar- 
ship was not lowered but advanced, and the 
standard of manners and morals was ad- 
vanced also. The principle of combining 
the sexes in every worthy work was 80 
clearly wise and right that it was wonderful 
anyone should be found to oppose it. 

Miss ABBy W. May said: 

My word to-night is a short one, and 
refers to the action of the women who last 
winter petitioned for Suffrage, on the 
ground of being tax-payers. Those who 
united in this action are of two opinions. 
A part of them believe in Suffrage for wo- 
men on the same terms as for men; if it 
is universal for men, then it should, they 
say, be universal for women; in other 
words, they believe that whatever the ex- 
tension or limitation of the Suffrage, it 
should be equal for both sexes. 

The other part make no such broad claim. 
They do not believe in Universal Suffrage, 
but accede to many limitations. Among 
the laws at present controlling Suffrage, 
they find, however, some grave inconsis- 
tencies, to which they cannot be reconciled. 
For example, prominent among the laws 
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they find that government may require of 
citizens the payment of money for its own 
support, and they further find, as a 
fundamental principle of our government, 
that obedience to this requirement—in other 
words the payment of taxes imposed by 
goverament, carries witl it the right to a 
voice in the expenditure of the tax-money, 
also to a voice in the selection of the men 
who areto conduct the affairs of govern- 
ment. They find, it is true, that the 
operation of this law has hitherto been 
arbitrarily confined to men. But these 
tax-paying women claim that the principle 
in itself knows no boundary of sex, that it 
is applicable to the tax-payer, whether man 
or woman, so long as it excludes those 
who are idiots or criminals. And it seems 
as if no argument could be made, certainly 
none has been brought foward to gainsay 
their statement. Prejudice alone seems to 
stand in the way; that cannot forever hold 
its ground ifit has no shadow of principle 
to rest upon. Here then allof us could 
unite, whether believing in more extended 
Suffrage or not. 

Friends, if any of you think that those 
believers in Equal Suffrage, who signed the 
tax-payers’ petitions last winter, forgot the 
deep, broad ground on which Suffrage for 
all rests in this country, let me tell you 
that you mistake our position. Believin 
in the rightness of the principle of equa 
suffrage, knowing that safety for a repub- 
lic, or for any other human thing, is 
found only in perfect obedience to princi- 
ple, we yet claimed and will forever claim 
of the men who conduct the affairs of our 
country, that they shall be true to their 
principle though it falls far short of what 
we see and know to be fundameutal. We 
claim, when they say that the payment of 
taxes gives them the right toa voice in the 
conduct of the government to which they 
have paid these dues, that they state a broad 
principle, which they are in duty bound to 
obey, let it apply where it will; that they 
have no right selfishly to limit its applica- 
tion when it does not please their fancy, 
or coincide with their personal interests; 
and we claim one of two things, either that 
they shall not take our money from our 
pockets, or taking it, that they shall treat 
us as they say tax-payers should be treated: 
that is, give us a voice in the expenditure of 
our money, and in the selection of those 
who are to useit. Surely they cannot say 
that our interest in the protection of our 
own property is one whit less than theirs. 
Surely they cannot but admit that to take 
our property without rendering the correla- 
tive rights and privileges is the same 
hardship that it would be to treat men in 
the same way, is, in fact, asort of highway 
robbery, justified on no better ground 
than that of having the power to commit 
it. Ido not forget that we all enjoy 
certain general advantages without the 
right of Suffrage. Ido not forget that if 
my house takes fire, the city fathers will 
try as hard to put out the fire as they would 
if it were owned by a man; but this is to 
beg the real question, and to forget wholly 
that it would be the same for disfranchised 
men also; that on the same ground, one-half 
—yes ninety-nine one-hundredths—of the 
male citizens might be forever disfranchis- 
ed without harm to the country, if, how- 
ever, let it be remembered, their tax bills 
had been promptly paid! 

1 know that this poor expression of 
our claim will have little weight. But I 
know that the claim is sound, that it rests 
on a fundamental principle; and I know 
consequently that it will one day become 
a fact. 

For such sufficient cause, we all united 
not stopping to ask whether there was any 
other ground. Having done the citizens’ 
duty off paves our money, we asked very 
respectfully and very calmly to be allowed 
the corresponding rights and privileges. 
It would seem as if, in these days of a 
government too corrupt to be well worthy 
of the name, no man could have the face to 
say that any risk would be runin granting 
our humble prayer. It would even seem 
as if men > with sad faces and sadder 
hearts say, ‘‘Our government to day is the 
result of a century of man’s unaided work; 
perhaps if we invite women into our 
counsels something better may be achieved 
in the century to come. At present the 
reign of wickedness seems to be growing 
more and more secure, and increasingly 
vile, perhaps women may at least help us 
to stay its dreadful progress.” 

But we were rebuffed—or, as the phrase 
is, were granted the ‘‘leave”, which we had 
never asked, ‘‘to withdraw.” But withdraw 
we never shall, nor shall we cease to ask 
for what we know to be our right, until it 
is granted. And those of us who meet 
here to-night, may well determine anew, to 
be more faithful to our duty in this direc- 
tion. It is no selfish thing we seek, no 
mean thing that we offer. For the sake of 
our country, for the sake of our State and 
city, and for the sake ofall the inhabitants 
thereof, let us pledge ourselves anew to- 
night, with ceaseless energy to seek 
opportunity to do the full duty of true- 
hearted and wise-minded citizens, and to be 
faithful to every opportunity gained in 
this direction. 

Few of those who petitioned last winter 
are personally greater sufferers than men 
are, from the ills of bad government, from 
the wicked acts of ‘‘men in high places.” 
But there are thousands of women, through 
our country, who do suffer with a severity 
that can never come toa person who holds 
the ballot. For such oppressed women, 
we, who are more fortunate, are in dut 
bound to strive; but beyond and above all 
individual cases of extreme hardship, must 
wecount the suffering that comes ina 
degree to all, so long asa great injustice 
is done by the poe Bat A. steel without 
cause, of one half of our citizens. 

The following letter was then read :— 

LETTER OF ROBERT COLLYER. 
_ My Dear Frienp:—I wish I was to be 
in Boston; then I would be sure to come to 
the meeting and say the word I always 
want to say on this matter. But I stayed 
home this year, and so can only send the 
best of good wishes for the success of the 
meeting andthe good cause. Yours indeed, 
RoBeRtT COLLYER. 
Chicago, May 14, 1878. 





At ten o’clock the gathering began to dis- 
perse. The following subscriptions were 
received at the various tables. 
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Miss Mary Shannon, Newton... . 
Mrs. A. A. Bent. Roxbury........ ones 
Miss Lizzie Simmuns, Roxbury............... 
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Frank J. Garrison, Roxbury.................. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Roxbury ................ 
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N.and A. 8. White, Concord, N. H........... 
Mrs. Nina Moore, W. Newton......... wae 
Mrs. Franklin King, Harrison Square. 
Wm. I. Bowditch and wife, Brookline. ee 
Joshua Kendall, Cambridge.............. .... 
P. M. Kendall, Cambridge. ............... .... 
Miss Maria P. Wilson, Malden.. 
Jane Alexander, Jamaica Plain............... 
Alla W. Foster, Worcester.................... 
Sarah Pearson, Cambridge.... ............... 
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Mrs. Maria F. Walling, Cambridge........... 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Clarke, Jamacia Plain 
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Mrs. L. A. Merrill, Concord, N. H............. 
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Mrs. H. M. Pitman, Somerville 
Mrs. Jas. Noble, Westfield.................... 
Mrs. Z. H. Spooner, Plymouth.... ........... 
Mrs. T. P. Simmons, Plymouth............... 
Elias Richards, Weymouth........ ........... 
Sarah H. Southwick, Grantville....... ... ... 
Caroline E, Southwick, Melrose............... 
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SHALL THE SALARIES OF OUR SCHOOL 


TEACHERS BE REDUCED! 





It is said that the Boston School Commit- 
tee are at work upon the problem how they 
may best effect a retrenchment in the ex- 
penses of their department. This is well. 
In the present condition of business, it is 
plain that every department of the city gov- 
ernment should be conducted on the most 
rigidly economical principles. 

But every scheme for retrenchment in an 
importunt public interest involves many 
perils. The framers, of course, desire to 
make it such as shall bein no wise detrimen- 
tal to the interest they have in charge; for 
to inflict any injury on a necessary agent of 
civic welfare in the name of economy is to 
misuse the name. Now there is no agent 
more essential to civic welfare than public 
schools; to strike at them is to strike at the 
life of the community. 

The School Committee, of course, intend 
to base their retrenchment on this principle; 
they will therefore doubtless scrutinize care- 
fully the various channelsin which they are 
called upon to expend the public money, 
with a view to ascertaining where they may 
effect retrenchment, and at the same time 
preserve unimpaired the efficiency of the 
schools. ‘The citizens at large are no less 
solicitous than are the Committee on this 
matter, since the question comes home as a 
vital issue to every family in the city. 

The school appropriation is expended in 
various directions; of these, we propose to 
consider only one,—the salaries of teachers. 
By the term ‘‘teachers” we mean to imply 
those who do the actual every-day work of the 
schools; not supervisors, general or special, 
but those to whose care the children are en- 
trusted day by day, and who stand to them 
in a close and intimate relation. These 
teachers are principally women; therefore 
of the salaries of the women employed in 
the public schools we propose to speak. 

In the process of retrenchment these sala- 
ries should, we think, remain untouched; 
and for this opinion we will endeavor to 
show cause. 

First, no one will deny that to impair the 
efficiency of the teachers of a school is to 
impair the school, since a good teacher is, 
strictly speaking, the only essential to a 
good school. Now to reduce the salaries of 
the teachers is to impair their efficiency. 
This claim will doubtless be questioned; it 
will be alleged that at a moderately reduced 
rate of compensation, we can retain the ser- 
vices of the present corps of instructors, and 
that their work will be as well performed as 
now. Neither of these allegations is alto- 
gether correct. In the first place we shall 
not retain precisely the present corps; the 
very teachers whose loss would be most se- 
verely felt will go elsewhere; the number 





will be small perhaps, but yet larger than 
the city can afford. Again, their work will 
not be as valuable as now. No doubt they 
will strive earnestly to make it so, but their 
efforts will be vain, for these reasons :— 

First, to live on their present salary of 
$750 requires the most rigid economy; to 
live on less would necessitate an amount of 
mental worry, care, and vexation of spirit 
fatal to the attainment of the highest suc- 
cess in the school-room. 

Second, on less than their present salary 
they could not keep abreast of the most ad- 
vanced thought in their profession. No 
teacher is fit for a place in the educational 
ranks who is not possessed of a broad and 
generous culture, a culture only to be ob- 
tained by a liberal expenditure of time and 
money. Therefore no teacher has a right 
to expend her energies on the making and 
repairing of her own wardrobe, as she 
would be compelled to do, did she not re- 
ceive a reasonable compensation. To do 
such work, she must sacrifice either culture 
or health, and the lack of either not only 
lessens the value of her services, but rend- 
ers them practically useless. 

For these two reasons we claim that to 
reduce the salaries of teachers is to impair 
their efficiency; to impair their efficiency is 
to lower the standard of the schools. Good 
teachers, under the most adverse circum- 
stances, will make good schools; poor 
teachers, under the most favorable cireum- 
stances, will make poor schools. There- 
fore, wherever else the committee retrench, 
let them see to it that this one essential ele- 
ment of the success of the public schools 
shall suffer no detriment. 

Phere are two or three other points to be 
considered in connection with this subject, 
which must not be overlooked. One of 
these has just been touched upon, the prac- 
tice in which some teachers indulge, 
through mistaken notions of economy, of 
doing their own sewing. What would be 
thought of a physician who, instead of de- 
voting a fair share of his time to acquaint- 
ing himself with the most advanced thought 
not only in his profession but in the world 
of letters and science generally, should oc- 
cupy all the hours not passed at the bed- 
side of his patients, in making his shirts, or 
darning his stockings? The idea is prepos- 
terous, yet not so preposterous as for teach- 
ers to be guilty of such gross misuse of 
time; they are workers on a greater than the 
body. 

Again, we frequently hear reference made 
to the number of hours spent by the teach- 
er in the school-room, as compared to the 
number spent by the accountant at her 
desk. This is absurd. Is it to be supposed 
that the five hours passed in the school- 
room constitute the entire time daily de- 
voted to the teacher’s work? If she do not 
devote at least five more to preparation, she 
may as well retire from the profession; her 
services cannot be worth retaining. One 
might with equal propriety assert that a 
clergyman’s compensation should depend 
upon the number of hours he spends in the 
pulpit. 

Again, we hear inquiries made as to why 
women whoteach should be paid more than 
those who act as book-keepers and account- 
ants. The inquiry reveals a lamentable 
weakness of apprehension concerning that 
most sacred of all our interests, the training 
of our children. The man who utters it 
knows while he is doing so, that though he 
would intrust his books to any woman thor- 
oughly acquainted with the business, yet he 
would intrust the mental, moral and phy- 
sical-well being of his child, only to one, 
who, besides a thorough knowledge of the 
details of her business, should be also a re- 
fined, cultivated, noble lady. 

Many arguments might be adduced to 
show that teachers cannot live on less than 
they now receive. It is useless to recapitu- 
late them. We say all, when we simply ask 
the question—shall the ladies to whose hands 
we commit what is dearest to us on earth, 
stand on a lower footing pecuniarily, than 
the men who sweep our public buildings, 
or patrol our streets? 

We hope most earnestly that the retrench- 
ment contemplated may be effected without 
touching the salaries of these ladies, unless 
it be to increase them. To reduce them 
would, in our opinion, be neither wise, nor 
just; even now, any man who reflects at all 
on the subject must feel inclined to blush 
in the presence of his children’s teacher. 

H. B. B. 





> 
“THE LADIES’ COMMISSION.” 





The catalogue of Sunday School books 
published by the ‘‘Ladies’ Commission” has 
become an important authority among 
book buyers. It is thirteen years now since 
the Rev. Charles Lowe, one of the most 
clear-sighted and far-sighted men who have 
held important trusts in this community, 
suggested a plan for the more careful selec- 
tion of Sunday School books,—which has 
been in operation from that day to this, 
and which has every year proved more 
and more useful. 
first women in this community to meet to- 
gether, and proposed that they should form 
themselves into a permanent committee, 
personally to read books intended for the 
young, and to determine what, in their 
judgment, were fit for the libraries of par- 


He invited several of the 


ishes and Sunday Schools. They made 
such an organization. From that time to 
this, they have enlarged and continued it, 
They have met in regular meetings; they 
have worked asa committee of the whole 
and in sub-committees; and they have pass- 
ed judgment on five thousand four hundred 
and thirty-three books intended for the 
young, in that time. These numbers alone 
are enough to show the importance of their 
enterprise and the steadiness with which 
they have worked in it. To some of us, the 
mere idea of reading five thousand children’s 
books in thirteen years would be a sentence 
of death, ingeniously wire-drawn so as to 
extend over that time. 

The Commission has enlarged its numbers 
from time to time, so that it includes ladies 
who have won wide respect in all parts of 
the country. By its system of correspond- 
ing members, the western States are repre- 
sented as well as New England, and its list 
now includes eighty-five names of persons 
who have at one time or another served in 
its active duties. 

The result of these thirteen years of work, 
as shown in the new catalogue, is that the 
commission has selected fourteen hundred 
and fifty-two books from five thousand four 
hundred and thirty-three which they have 
fairly read and decided upon. These four- 
teen hundred and odd books are divided 
here into three lists,—those especially fit 
for Unitarian Sunday Schools, those highly 
recommended for their religious tone, but 
occasionally injured for Unitarian purpo- 
ses by ‘‘objectionable doctrine,” and last, a 
list of valuable and profitable books which 
are not specially Sunday School books. 














Anniversary Meeting. 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 





MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Mrs. Marcaret W. CAMPBELL, after 
giving an account of her fifty recent meet- 
ings in South-eastern Massachusetts, and 
showing the great need of missionary work, 
said :— 

I have found some very interesting read- 
ing during the past week, even more inter- 
esting than the reports of the — made 
in the Forty-fifth Congress. I refer to the 

ublished reports of the proceedings of the 

oman’s Rights Conventions held in 1850, 
‘51, 52, '53, and ’59. I have often been 
told, during my work as a missionary, that 
in the early discussions of Woman’s rights 
and Woman’s wrongs, the demands made 
by the reformers were confined to equal op- 
portunities for an education, a fair share of 
the world’s work and wages, and a change 
of property laws for married women. This, 
they say, was all right and proper, but when 
women go around ‘“‘clamoring for the bal- 
lot,” people are driven away who might 
otherwise co-operate with and be able to 
help them. I felt sure that the demand for 
political equality was made at the outset, 
but had not the evidence necessary to con- 
vince others. For this reason, 1 was espe- 
cially glad to get the facts from the pub- 
lished reports of the Worcester Woman's 
Rights Convention of 1850, showing that 
the demand for Suffrage was embodied in 
the resolutions at that time in as strong and 
forcible language as could be used. 

The Worcester Convention put on record 
the names of 270 men and women, repre- 
senting nine States. These names seem to 
be all honorable names. The speeches are 
remarkable for wisdom and sound sense; 
their words are words of truth and sober- 
ness; and one can but wonder that a cause 
having such earnest, zealous supporters, 
should not have succeeded in Massachusetts 
in a quarter of a century. Here are some 
of the resolutions passed at the Woman’s 
Rights Convention held in Worcester in Oc- 
tober, 1850:— 

Resolved, That every human being of full , and 
resident for a proper length of time on the soil of the 
nation, who is required to obey law, is entitled to a 
voice in its enactments; that every such person whose 
property or labor is taxed for the supportof govern- 
ment, is entitled to a direct share in such government. 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That women are clearly entitled to the 
right of Suffrage, and to be considered eligible to 
office; the omission to demand which, on her part, is 
a palpable recreancy to duty; and the denial of which 
is a gross usurpation on the part of man, no longer to 
be endured; and that every fae which claims to 
represent the humanity, civilization, and progress of 
the age, is bound to inscribe on its banner, ‘Equality 
before the law, without distinction of sex or color.” 

Resolved That political rights acknowledge no sex, 
and therefore the word ‘“‘male’’ should be stricken 
from every State Constitution, 

Resolved, That the laws of property, as affecting 
married parties. demand a thorough revisal, so that 
all rights may be equal between them; that the wife 
may have, during life, an equal control over the prop- 
ty any by their mutual toil and sacrifices, be heir 
to her husband weer | to the extent that he is heir 
to her, and entitled, at death, to dispose by will of the 





same shure of the joint property as he 18. 

With such a declaration of principles p 
this; with the earnest support of m 4 
friends, and absolute devotion of sor | 
seems strange that women should st’ _#€, It 


without, knockingfor admission. _,«“! stand 
ous distinction on account of co! The odi- 
exists. Thedistinctiononace +f nO longer 


sount of sex is 
sid in reverence 
slators, 
. Cling to this distine- 


the precious morsel now bh- 
by a majority of our legi« 
The reason why men 
tion longer than to 
clearly shown by 7 1g any, other, was ve 
port made to the adge Bromwell in his re- 
of Colorado, 1” , {constitutional Convention 
supenority "x2 mply a conceit of self- 
age state, always found in men in a say- 
prone and disappearing more slow] y than 
tion ¢ an. S#vage Characteristic, as civiliza- 
jae sdvances.” Within the last twenty- 
: years, our young men of intelligence 
«nd progressive tendencies have gone West 
in large numbers, and their places have been 
filled by ignorant foreigners, whose exercise 
of the Suffrage is only an abuse of power 
in the interests of those who have conferred 
it uponthem. The slow progress of the 
cause of Equal Rights in this State, and in 
all the New England States, is due to this 





fact. But while success here has been de- 


and instead of one State, we shall soon have 
many, ripe for the harvest. Three States 
already invite women to vote on school 
questions, and many more elect them to fill 
oftices on school boards. In the Territory 
of Wyoming women have voted on the 
same terms as men, for eight years. 

When we consider these facts, together 
with the great change in the laws which has 
been made in almost every State, even our 
strongest opponent must admit that there 
has been immense gain since the Convention 
in 1850. Then the believers could be num- 
bered by hundreds; now by hundreds of 
thousands. 

From the Atlantic to the Pacific coast the 
work goes on. It can never stop or rest. 
The truth spoken then, went forth upon its 
mission, and like the “stone cut out of the 
mountain without hands, which brake in 
pieces every image of clay,” it shall fill the 
whole earth with its power and majesty. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell said: 

The facts stated by Mrs. Campbell show 
almost incredible ignorance of the character 
and meaning of the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment on the part of many entire communi- 
ties within fifty miles of Boston. It is 
literally true that a majority of the towns 
of this State and seven-eighths of those of 
New England never had a Woman Suf- 
frage meeting, and that a majority of the 
people have never attended one. 

o thousands of people, the words ‘‘ Wo- 
man Suffrage” still mean free-love, easy 
divorce, communism and social disorder. 

So long as this is the case, we cannot ex- 
pect to succeed. The great problem is how 
to get the ear of the people, how to make 
them understand the real nature and merits 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 184.) 
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CHURCHWOMEN DISFRANCHISED IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 





The Diocesan Convention of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Churches of South Carolina, 
have been discussing Woman Suffrage. 
Under the third clause of the fifth canon, it 
seems that all members were entitled to vote, 
and in a number of cases, under the inspir- 
ation of the spirit of the age, women have 
recently exercised the right. This, of course, 
has aroused the conservatives and so, on the 
10th inst., Mr. Pinckney, from the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and Canons, recom- 
mended the adoption of the following reso- 


lution: 

Resolved, That Canon Five be amended by adding 
to the third clause the following words, to wit: “And 
at such meetings and elections, none shall vote except 
male members of the age of twenty-one years.” 

In support of this resolution, Dr. Pinck- 
ney said that they deemed the voting of wo- 
men an unwise privilege, and that it was 
contrary to the conservative spirit of the 
Diocese. 

The Rev. J. D. McCollough took the 
ground that if the Convention have the right 
to prescribe the qualifications of those who 
may meet at annual parish meetings, thereby 
interfering with the by-laws of certain es- 
tablished churches, that it would also have 
the right to prescribe that rectors of parishes 
shall be ez officio chairmen of their vestries. 
He was therefore opposed to the amendment 
on this ground alone. 

The Rev. Benj. Allston moved to table the 
amendment to the Canon offered by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. R. S. Desportes, of Winnsboro’, was 
of the opinion that the amendment was a 
blow aimed directly at the up-country, the 
effect of which would be virtually to silence 
the up-country churches. 

The Rev. Benj. Allston agreed with Mr. 
Desportes, and in support of his position 
said: ‘‘The women are the soul and body of 
our churches. Eliminate their influence 
and we are adead body. And I defy the 
men in any parish to carry onthe church 
work without the aid and the untiring zeal 
of the women. I have found it so in my 
experience, and had it not been for the wo- 
meu in creating an interest, and performing 
the many infinitely small matters which go 
to make up the great church work, the 
Church to-day would be a dead body. I 
think we should endeavor to stimulate the 
interest that the ladies take in our church 
work, especially since the Convention has 
decided to undertake the whole work of the 
missionary field. It is to them that we 
must look to support this missionary work, 
and if we exclude them we destroy our own 
power and usefulness. In view of these 
facts I move to lay the amendment on the 
table. In those congregations where the 
laciies desire to take part in the affairs of the 
Church I am in favor of giving them the 
right to do so, and in those congregations 
where there are a sufficient number of men, 
aud the ladies do not desire to enter into 
the business of the church, then they will 
not be required to do so by leaving the Can- 
on as it now stands.” 

At the request of several members of the 
Convention, the Rev. Mr. Allston withdrew 
his motion to table theamendment, in order 
that the question might be more fully dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. J. J. Pringle Smith next obtained the 

floor, and made an earnest specch in favor of 
the amendment. He said: ‘‘It isa matter of 
the first importance that when a delibera- 
tive body comes to vote on any question it 
should thoroughly understand the question 
upon which itis voting. This question, 
which now comes up for the consideration 
of the Convention, is not whether ladies 
shall take an interest in the work of the 
church. In our city churches, where there 
are so many lady members, they are always 
working, and are untiring in their zeal for 
the advancement of the interests of the 
church and the religion of Christ, and yet 
they vote not. (It is my earnest opinion 
that the question before us is nothing more 
nor less than the introduction into this State 
of that terrible doctrine of Woman’s Rights, 
which is doing so much evil in the North 
and Northwest, and which threatens like 
some huge tidal-wave to sweep over this en- 
tire country. Some of the members of this 
Convention seem to forget the entire bearing 
of this question. It is one of vital interest 
to the welfare not only of the church but of 
the community. The adoption of this 
amendment will prevent the revolting spec- 
tacle of man and wife, joined together in 
the holy bonds of matrimony, arrayed 
ag inst each other in a parish election.) It 
does not at all interfere with the interest 
that the women may take in the work of the 
church that they be not allowed to enter into 
the arena of public discussion. And let me 
say that one of the by-laws of the church 
which I represent long ago made that pro- 
vision against the voting of women, and no 
one will accuse the ladies of that church, 
in which that prohibition exists, of lack of 
interest in or an indifference to the affairs 
ant interests of the church. The restric- 
tion is merely as to their right of voting for 
otlicers of the churches, and the opposition 
to this amendment is, as 1 said before, the 
introduction of this terrible Woman Suf- 
frage. The highest duty of this church is 
to preach the morality of the New Testa- 
ment, and the whole spirit of the New Tes- 
tament is directly opposed to this interfer- 
ence, by women, in certhin duties and mat- 
ters connected with the church government, 
and we are doing good in the world by 
frowning down these innovations. It is a 
principle announced by this church that we 
intend to adhere to those old and well-estab- 
lished rules which 1 believe to be those of 
the Gospel, and I believe that by opposing 
this amendment we are opening the door to 
dangers of which no man can see the true 
nature or extent. Something has been said 
of vested rights. I cannot imagine that a 
vested right ever included the principle of 
voting in congregations. I should rather 
consider it a violation of the Canons and 
Constitution of the Church, but I cannot 
see that it curtails any vested rights. It is 
my opinion that we are treading upon dan- 
gerous ground, and that this dangerous spir- 
it of Woman Suffrage should be stopped be- 
fore it goes any further. 





The Rev. J. D. McCollough stated that 
he was in favor of the amendment, so far as 
it related to the exclusion of women from 
the right to vote, but he was opposed to the 
phraseology of the amendment because it 
conflicted with the language of the canon, 
which allowed each parish to regulate its 
own affairs. 

The Rev. E. R. Miles said: There isa 

good deal in sentiment, but sentimentality 
isa sham. Now, sentiment being a real 
thing, it is capable of analysis, and if you 
analyze the opinion of those who are in op- 
position to this amendment, you will find 
that the residuum will be nothing more than 
sentimentality. This privilege of voting by 
women in the congregation is nothing more 
than a phase of the Woman's Rights spirit 
of the North and Northwest oon down 
upon us, and we feel that we do not for one 
moment take away one right from the Wo- 
man of the congregation, because we hold 
that she should not be heard in the discus- 
sions of the church, or because she should 
not be heard voting viva voce. She can re- 
spond in the church service with pious lips, 
but she cannot instruct, nor can she rule. 
Now we hear a great deal said about what 
Woman is doing inthechurch. Why there 
is not a clergyman that does not fully real- 
ize that the women are doing a vast amount 
of work in our Diocese, as they are doing 
all over this land and in all parts of the An- 
glican Church. There is no one, I say, 
who does not realize and feel the extent of 
her work and the force of her influence in 
a legitimate manner. But when you remove 
Woman from out of her peculiar sphere of 
legitimate influence and legitimate effort, 
and say that the church is dead unless she 
does move out of that circle, where she 
shines like a full taper shedding light upon 
all but herself standing in the shade, you 
give counsel which seems to contradict that 
beautiful order of things social which comes 
from the Gospel of Christ. Thisis a ques- 
tion upon which I think every man should 
rise and enter his quiet but firm protest 
against its being misunderstood. It does 
seem to me that where it is necessary to 
elect delegates to a Convention of wardens 
and vestrymen in a parish, there may be a 
case where these officers might not from the 
small number of male communicants be 
elected, which would be a severe reproach 
tothe parish. But I do not see that we 
should counsel women to come forward in 
parishes where the usage has never prevail- 
ed, and exercise the rights of laymen, broth- 
ers and husbands, and to prevent the anom- 
aly of two persons, who should be one in 
the holy bonds of wedlock, in conflict be- 
fore a little parish meeting. I respond to 
every word in sentiment that has been utter- 
ed by the lay delegate of St. Philip’s. 

The Rev. Milnor Jones said: Ido not 
conceive that any man who has proper con- 
trol over his family need have any fear that 
his wife and daughters will vote against 
him. Iam a married man, and I have not 
the slightest doubt but that Mrs, Jones will 
vote exactly asI do. I do not conceive 
that this question bears any analogy to the 
Woman's Rights doctrine, and I believe 
that there is nothing but sentimentality of 
the grossest kind in that argument. The 
ladies are bearing a great deal of the heat 
and burden of the day. In many of the 
upper parishes widows and maiden ladies 
are the leading members of the parish, and 
to debar them of the privilege of a voice in 
our deliberations would be to inflict a griev- 
ous wrong. I trust that they will be allow- 
ed a voice in the affairs of the church, and 
lam ready to pledge for them that they 
will never abuse this privilege by wanting 
to go to Congress or to be justices of the 


. peace, or even aspire to be bishops or min- 


isters of the Gospel. 

The Rev. J. H. Tillinghast said: I have 
no hesitation in saying that while I do not 
fear that any great evil will grow out of 
this privilege, so far as the church is con- 
cerned, yet at this time of revolution, when 
this question of Woman Suffrage is becom- 
ing a National issue, it seems to me that 
this Convention should be careful to do 
nothing that would seem to give its sanction 
and approval to the movement. I do not 
think that asa practical matter it would 
make any difference whatsoever, because of 
the universal harmony among the members 
of our Christian congregations, but if we 
refuse to support thisamendment, it will be 
interpreted abroad as an assent by the Epis- 
copal Church of South Carolina to this Wo- 
man Suffrage movement, and on this ground 
I am in favor of the amendment. 

The Rev. John Johnson said: The prin- 
ciple which the gentleman from St. Philip's 
has alluded to isa principle of movement 
and progress, of women and Woman's 
Rights, that I rise to illustrate with some of 
my personal experience. This question be- 
fore us has been rightly spoken of as one 
likely to open the door for a sweeping tide 
of evils, the extent of which we cannot es- 
timate. I have seen within the last few 
days, in the announced programme of the 
proceedings of a Northwestern Diocesan 
Convention, that among other matters two 
essays would be reac by women, in convo- 
cation assembled. I have not the slightest 
doubt that, if the question was asked, it 
would be found that in that Diocese this 
system of promiscuous voting prevailed. 

The Rev. Thos. F. Gadsden said that he 
had never given the matter under discussion 
any serious reflection, as he considered 
that women had no right to a vote in the 
church as a matter of course. At the last 
Easter election at this church he had oppos- 
ed their voting, and had considered that if 
there were only three or four male voters 
that number was quite suflicient to consti- 
tute a valid election of wardens and vestry- 
men. It does no doubt seem a hardship 
that when a lady is deprived of her husband 
by death she is to be at the same time de- 
prived of the right of a voice in the affairs 
of her church; but it appears to me that 
this Convention should express itself in de 
cided opposition to this growing spirit of 
Woman Suffrage and I think at this spe- 
cial time we would not seriously interfere 
with the parishes by allowing the ladies to 
be present at meetings, and confining the 
right of voting and discussion to the men. 

The Rev. C. C. Pickney said: I think the 
real question before us is the apparent con- 
tradiction between the first and last clauses 





of this Canon. The elections for wardens 
and vestryien, it says, shall be by baliot, 
and the qualifications for voting shall be 
prescribed by the by-laws or rules of the 
church, and at such meeting no one shall 
vote except male members of the age of 
twenty-one years. 

The Rev. John Kershaw said: The ap- 
parent contradiction in my mind was that 
if this anendment passed it would take the 
power of prescribing the qualifications of 
voters out of the hands of the parish and 
place it in the Convention. That was my 
chief objection to the amendment, and I 
will be lad to have it explained. 

Mr. Edward McCrady said: There is no 
conflict that I can see. You are free to 
prescribe the qualifications for voting with 
such restrictions as the Convention sees fit 
to impose. This is our Canon, and it ought 
to override the decision of the individual 
churches even if it does not. But in this 
matter the question scems to be purely and 
plainly fundamental. Why do you not say 
that a lady shall not be a bishop or a minis- 
ter of the Gospel? Look at our Canons! 
Do you see it there laid down that bishops 
and ministers of the Gospel shall be males? 
No! It is fundamental, and it is so under- 
stood. Itso happens that in our Diocese 
we put those words there, but by no power 
on earth can you reconcile this principle 
with the opinion of St. Paul. He said wo- 
men shall be silent in the church. Should 
you give them the right to vote without the 
right of discussion? If they have the right 
to vote they will have the right of discussion 
as a natural consequence. If I can regulate 
my family I can control a half-dozen votes! 
Is that desirable? Is it fair that a man shall 
come here with a half-dozen votes because 
he has a half-dozen daughters? No! It is 
diametrically opposed to the Gospel. The 
male and the female are one, and the Wo- 
man is to be represented through the man. 
Talk about giving them the right to vote! 
Do you suppose that you do not impair their 
power and influence when you give them 
the right to vote? Their influence will tell 
throughout the church at all times, but give 
them the right to contest and they lose at 
once all their influence. It is a power that 
will bring contention—it will not promote 
peace, hy, then, you may ask, should 
we put this amendment in our Canon? Be- 
cause there has been a doubt expressed as 
to its meaning. I do not think there is any 
doubt, but we propose to give it an undis- 
putable construction. I am sorry that it is 
necessary to add it, because except within 
recent years no one would have dreamed 
that that Canon intended to admit Woman 
Suffrage. It is only in these modern times, 
when the subject has been agitated and has 
actually invaded some of our parishes. It 
is only within these years of revolution and 
innovation that such a doubt could have 
arisen, Such a doubt never could have 
arisen a dozen years ago. As there seems 
to be, however, some such doubt, let us re- 
sist this innovation and be explicit, and I 
trust that I will not be condemned because 
I hate innovation. I believe that Christi- 
anity is founded on the past, and we as 
Christians, I take it, are morally bound to 
adhere to that which has been. This is an 
innevation of the most dangerous type, and 
no man can stand up and say that it is not. 
There is not one of us that cannot remember 
when this thing would not have been dream- 
ed of. When we want to find the true and 
pure type of Christianity we go back to the 
past, and I say therefore that anything which 
is an innovation has upon its face the stamp 
of errorin the management of the church. 
St. Paul says peremptorily that no woman 
shall be heard in the church, and you can 
not give her the vote without giving her the 
right to take other and more important 
parts of the church management. 

The Rev. E. E. Bellinger said that his ex- 
perience had been that women made up the 
greatest part of his congregations, but, said 
he, they are not influenced by a desire to 
vote, but by the love of their church, the 
love of Jesus Christ and a desire to do all 
they can to build up the Church and ad- 
vance the religion of their Saviour. And I 
believe that they would be willing to remain 
out of sight entirely if they could see the 
work being carried on without their assist- 
ance. They have their position and the 
discharge their duties faithfully, to the ad- 
vantage of the church and of the community, 
but I believe that if they are brought for- 
ward in elections to deposit votes and to 
discuss questions, their influence will be far 
less than it is at present. In one of my 
churches there are but four male communi- 
cants. Are the female voters to supply the 
places on the vestry? Are they to be al- 
lowed a choice in this matter? If they are 
not expressly forbidden they will without 
doubt vote for female deputies to the con- 
vention .No! They are now influenced by 
purer and holier motives, and they are not 
only willing but glad that all the public 
functions of the church shall be discharged 
by the males, and that they themselves shall 
retire from publicity and shall discharge 
their duties silently, fervently and devotedly 
in the spirit of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The Rev. H. O. Judd said that for fear 
that his position might be misunderstood, 
he would try and state his opinion upon the 
subject under discussion clearly and briefly. 
My position, said he, is not whether women 
shall take part in the business of the church, 
but whether women holding pews should 
not have representation? If net by voting 
themselves, it seems to me that such a one 
should be entitled at least to send a proxy 
to represent her in the affairs of the church, 
to the support of which she contributes. It 
is not in harmony with the genius of our 
government that those who are taxed should 
be without representation. God forbid that 
I should stimulate that spirit of women’s 
suffrage, which has been, and still is, such 
a curse to this land; and I cannot see how 
we, with all the influence of the genius of 
this Southern !and, have been forced into 
this very discordant discussion. I asked if 
a widow lady shall have no voice or no in- 
fluence whatever in the regulation of the 
affairs of the parish; and I see that the 
question has taken a broader ground than 
was necessary, and the legitimate results of 
the question have been distorted. Whether 
this Convention shall strike right at the 
heart of the parishes, and regulate, by ar- 





bitrary rules, the interests of those parishes, 
is a question which demands serious consid- 
eration. Why not leave the Canon as it is, 
and leave it to the vestry to regulate the af- 
fairs of the churches as they see fit? We 
see astate of affairs in some of the parishes 
which demand that some such influence 
should be exerted. I am not afraid to trust 
the wives and mothers and sisters of the 
congregation who shall send their male 
friends to represent them in the affairs of 
the parish, and I shall contend for that 
oint. Those who are taxed should at 
east have the right of representation. 

Chancellor H. D. Lesesne said: The 
question before us has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed. The amendment to the Canon, as 
I understand it, proposes to introduce a new 
law to indicate a prohibition which we have 
not thought proper heretofore to indicate. 
I am not aware that there is anything, even 
at this time, which calls for the enactment 
of this prohibition, and I am reminded of 
a very wholesome maxim which 1s familiar 
to all, which says: ‘Let well enough 
alone.” This amendment of a long estab- 
lished canon would seem to imply an appre- 
hension of danger from the influence of our 
own women, and I shall be extremely sorry 
to see anything done which would give rise 
to such an influeuce. I move, therefore, 
that the amendment be laid on the table. 

It being plain that the Convention was 
not ready for a vote on the question, Mr. 
Lesesne withdrew his motion to table to al- 
low further discussion. 

The Hon, C. G. Memminger next ob- 
tained the floor, andsaid: Inasmuch as in the 
interpretation of that Canon such a doubt 
has arisen as to its true meaning in some in- 
stances, it is absolutely necessary for us to 
express our opinion clearly and positively. 
I would have been very glad to have left this 
matter where it was. I would rather not 
have had this church alluded to as the 
leader in a great political question, but I 
call upon the laymen of this church, who 
have seen the struggle we have had in this 
State, to beware; that if they light the 
match—if they ixstruct this community 
that they are entitled to female suffrage— 
they will establish a condition of affairs that 
will be fraught with much mischief from 
end to end, because it suggests a mode of 
voting in the State, which, if followed, 
would prove destructive to every interest in 
it. Women have already voted under this 
Canon, and now we are called upon to in- 
terpret the Canon and say whether it is 
right or wrong. The question is plainly 
whether women shall come forward at pub- 
lic meetings, discuss questions, cast votes, 
go on the hustings and canvass for delegates 
and vestrymen. When gentlemen say that 
we are limiting the powers of women for 
doing good in the church, they are mis- 
taken. We are not doing so in the least de 
gree. The question is, Shall women take 
the place of men in the church, discuss 
questions, voteandactlikemen. Now, Isee 
mischief in every phase of this question, 
and I see no injury to the women by deny- 
ing them rights, or so-called rights, which 
it was never intended that they should en- 
joy. Give me the influence of man or wom- 
an and I will give you their whole power. 
Influence is the great motive power that 
governs the world. It is what a man is do- 
ing to his fellows—it is his effect on the 
many that is the great power. His individ- 
ual act is small. So itiswithwoman. The 
influence of the home carries the whole 
family, and yet not by voting. If she stood 
up in her home and said you must do so, her 
power would be gone. Don’t bring her out 
of her home circle; don’t set her up in a 
congregation to debate questions and vote. 
‘This question is vital not only to the church, 
but it is vital to society. It will operate out 
of this church because the influence of this 
church is very considerable. And if you 
refuse to adopt this amendment it will go 
out from here to-day that you sanction the 
spirit and practice of woman’s rights. You 
will be reported as sustaining the doctrines 
of female suffrage in your Convention, 
Where is the church where she has the right 
to vote in this country? 

Mr. Judd: This right is accorded to wo- 
men in several dioceses of this country. 

Mr. Memmuinger: I speak of the Christian 
world. If a woman has a civil right, as the 
owning of property, etc., she has the right 
to vote on that property as a civil question, 
but not as areligious question. Has any 
one seen & Woman voting in a bank on her 
stock, She votes by proxy. The woman 
herself has decided that she will not exer- 
cise that right, except through a man. 

The Rev. J. D. McCollough stated that 
in Christ Church, Greenville, and Trinity 
Church, Columbia, the women all have the 
right to vote, but they vote by proxy. They 
never appear. He said that so far as he was 
concerned he was decidedly in favor of ex- 
cluding them from voting in churches. 

Mr. Bartlett said that at Trinity Church, 
Columbia, the women voted in person. 

Mr. Tillinghast moved that the word ‘‘pro- 
vided” be prefixed to theamendment offered 
by the committee to the Canon, so that it 
would read, ‘‘Provided that at such meet- 
ings and elections none shall vote except 
male members of the age of twenty-one 
years.” This amendment was accepted by 
the committee. 

The Rey. J. D. Drayton expressed himself 
decidedly in favor of the amendment to the 
Canon. He thought it best not to disturb 
the sacred position of Woman in the home 
circle. He thought it would be a charity to 
shield her from all the unpleasantness of 
political strife and the disappointments of 
political defeats. I would, he said, protect 
her from such disasters. I would leave her 
just where God has placed her, and where, 
baptized by the Spirit of God, her influence 
is most powerful. 

Aftera brief address by Mr. T. M. Hanck- 
el in favor of the amendment to the Canon, 
Chancellor H. D. Lesesne renewed his mo- 
tion to table the amendment, which was lost 
by a rira voce vote. 

Mr. Lesesne then stated that the matter 
now having been brought up for a direct 
vote, he would not hesitate to vote in the 
affirmative. 


The Bishop stated that to carry the amend- | 


ment a two-thirds vote of both Orders would 
be necessary. A majority vote would, he 


said, carry the matter over to the next Con 
vention. 

The vote was then ‘aken by Orders, and 
resulted in the adoption of the amendment 
by the unanimous vote of the clergy, and 
with but two negative votes from the laity. 
Those voting in the negative were: Messrs. 
Ie Dwight and R. 8. Desportes, of Fair- 
field. 
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TUO CAREFUL OF DETAILS, 


It has been brought forward as an argu- 
ment against Woman Suffrage, that women, 
being more accustomed to consider subjects 
in detail and less comprehensively than men, 
their legislation therefore, would partake of 
this habit of mind. Also, that being igno- 
rant of legal enactments as a means of pro- 
tection, we should see them bringing law to 
bear upon all petty evils and wrongs, where- 
as legislation being an insufficient agent in 
reform at best, it can scarcely be brought to 
bear efficiently upon minor cases, and we 
should then suffer as much from our legis- 
lation, as now from want of it. 

As regards the first objection, 1 know at 
least one woman who knows more of the 
proceedings of the last session of our Legis. 
lature, than her husband or a dozen other 
gentlemen whom I have questioned on the 
subject. 

I have heard, at a tea-party, a group of 
ladies who were loud in their denunciations 
of bill 114, which came so near being enact- 
ed this last winter; alaw which would have 
cost the State some four millions of dollars: 
this four millions, being wrested from the 
male and female tax-payers of Illinois, to en- 
rich a grasping monopoly, which is draining 
the resources of the country. 

When the husbands of these ladies came 
in, during the height of the discussion, only 
two of them had ever heard of the bill, and 
only one knew that it was the twenty-first 
legislative district which was responsible 
for this attempt to rob the people, by shov- 
ing through the Legislature by fraud and 
bribery, a bill, which the most prominent 
newspapers of Springfield and Chicago uni- 
ted in denouncing, as ‘‘the most infamous 
measure that ever disgraced the annals of 
legislation.” 

How many voters of Illinois know any- 
thing about this bill, or how their represen- 
tatives voted upon it? 

As to the objection of over-legislation, 
I think the present condition of our politi- 
cal affairs would hardly justify the insinua- 
tion that any amount of well-meant but in- 
judicious voting could make it much worse. 
The country is full of tramps and paupers, 
the result of an unwise financial policy, 
which our wise male voters endeavor to 
remedy by arresting the vagrant, thus deal- 
ing with the results rather than with a poli- 
cy which is corrupt in its inception and dis- 
astrous in its consequences, 

That habit of mind which deals with de- 
tails is not to be despised. Take care of the 
details, and the aggregate may be safely left 
to itself. If women, who are doing so much 
in the cause of Temperance, were in pos 
session of the ballot, they would soon find 
a way to suppress the traffic in liquor, 
which is responsible for three fourths of all 
the murders, arsons and still worse crimes, 
which are a disgrace to a civilized country. 
Men allow the cause to exist, and then 
build costly prisons to hold the perpetrators 
of these crimes, and pay large salaries to 
other men to watch and control the crimi- 
nals. All the money which is worse than 
wasted in carrying on this vile traffic, which 
is spent in arresting the criminals, and in 
convicting them, would be saved to the 
State. 

We know that this question of temper- 
ance is no easy one to deal with. We know 
that the best and wisest men of the country 
have spent much time in puzzling over a 
problem which seems hopeless of solution. 
So did Slavery seem incapable of solution, 
But the problem solved itself, when the cul- 
mination of all the moral forces of an awak- 
ened nation demanded it. The power, the 
vrestige and the wealth of the country 
seem to be arrayed in its favor. So did 
these conspire against us in the old days of 
involuntary servitude. But the end came. 
Men claim the credit of that movement 
which freed a race from servitude, and gave 
to its mena citizenship in a republic, and 
which, we may add, insulted ‘all the loyal 
intelligent women in the land, by withhold- 
ing it from them. 

So in the golden age which is about to 
dawn upon us, it may be reserved for wo- 
men to redeem by the power of the ballot a 
country well-nigh swallowed up by corrup- 
tion and fraud, by drunkenness and licen- 
tiousness, and to inaugurate a brighter fu- 
ture by a purer and wiser legislation. 

JuLiA MILLE DuNN. 

Moline, Ill. 
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WOMEN ALWAYS TO BLAME, 





A great deal of virtuous horror has been 
expressed in the papers about women who 
wear stuffed birds as ornaments for their 
hats. It is said, perhaps untruly, that these 
bird-skins are taken while the lawful owner 
is yet living. If this is true, it is very shock- 
ing, and none but cruel or culpably thought- 
less women would encourage such a trattic. 
Still, it does not seem as though the women 
| who wear these poor birds’ skins are so very 
| much worse than the men who actually 
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strip them off. But it is always in order to 
hlame women; and lately, it has even been 
asserted that sealskins are taken in the same 
way, and women are blamed for that, too, 
of course men never do cruel things without 
being put up to it by women! 

Latterly, a tender-hearted New York dai- 
ly has discovered the shocking‘‘fact” that the 
most beautiful, and consequently most val- 
uable, ostrich feathers are plucked from the 
living bird; how dreadful! So are the best 
feathers for pillows taken from the living 
goose, but in both cases, they are taken at 
the time of year when they are all ready to 
fall off, and no pain aftends the process of 
plucking. Women may with much more 
reason assert that the wool for men’s clothes 
is ‘cut from the living sheep,” for sheep 
are often cruelly snipped by careless shear- 
ers. While a goose or an ostrich, properly 
plucked, is simply saved the trouble of 
shaking off his redundant feathers, 

Portland, Me. B.A A 





A vacation can be as economically spent 
in the Old World as anywhere else, and no 
one can make a greater blunder than to sup- 
pose that the only condition on which one 
can enjoy a trip to Europe is the possession 
of great wealth. Money is a good and de- 
sirable thing, but a little of it can be made 
to do a deal of service, if managed with 
proper care. In fact, it is astonishing how 


_cheaply one can travel abroad, if disposed to 


do so. By cheeply is not meant meanly. 
Meanness is never cheap in any country. 
Neither is it true economy to deprive one- 
self of ordinary comforts. Economy isa 
science and one worthy of study, especially 
if it be true that ‘‘economy is wealth.” No 
where in all Europe will you find the silly 
notion so common in our own country, that 
extravagance is praise-worthy, and that a 
thing is valuable in proportion to its cost. 
“Americans!” exclaim alike the phlegmatic 
Englishman, the volatile Frenchman, and 
the stolid German, which, being interpreted, 
means that the travellers not only have 
plenty of money, but a desire to make as 
great a display of it as possible. So they 
have come to believe, from long experience 
of our people. But these foreigners, born 
or educated to a truer idea, laugh at this 
foolishness. The tourist who shows his 
self-respect by a proper calculation of ex- 
pense and a refusal to be imposed upon, is 
considered to stand a grade above his fel- 
lows and is sure of good service respectful- 
ly given. 

The laboring classes of Europe work hard 
for small wages, and are obliged to deny 
themselves many of the comforts of life. 
They neither understand nor sympathize 
with the wasteful spirit nourished in our 
country by easily acquired wealth and false 
pride, although they are not above taking 
advantage of it for their own benefit. So it 
isa great comfort to know thatif you are 
obliged to economize in order to enjoy a 
journey through ‘‘classic lands,” you may 
depend upon finding their people willing to 
help you in what they know to bea sensi- 
ble resolution. 

If economy then is necessary, the small 
amount of planning required should be done 
before hand, for no one can afford to let a 
calculation of ways and means absorb one 
hour of precious European time. Decide 
tirst concerning ocean-fares. The most ex- 
pensive steamers are not necessarily the 
safest or most comfortable. But it is desir- 
able to secure the best accommodations on 
board. There are discomforts enough, even 
then, to require a larger stock of philoso- 
phy and patience than is carried by the ma- 
jority of travelers. As to dress, the plainer 
the better, everyway. ‘‘A life onthe ocean 
wave” has its charms, but they are not those 
of the toilette, with which fog, rain, wind, 
larry ropes, greasy wheels and sloppy decks 
make short shift. Railroad, cab, or hotel 
life is not much more favorable for the dis- 
play of fine clothes. The less carried the 
better, for outside of our own country there 
is no system of checking baggage, and all 
articles of clothing can be purchased abroad 
much cheaper than at home. To those 
who go to Europe as they go to Long 
Branch and Saratoga, simply to vie with 
other Americans in the elegance of their 
costumes, who prefer the steamer saloon to 
the steamer deck, the hotel corridor to the 
cathedral crypt, there is nothing to be said. 
They will be a law, if not a gospel, unto 
themselves 

Decide next upon the places you most 
wish to see,—a trip through Europe is, at 
the best, a continual sacrifice of something 
—and the best order in which to see them, 
thus avoiding extra travel and waste of time. 
A thorough knowledge of maps and guide- 
books is the greatest possible help, and is 
much more comfortably carried in the head 
than in the hands. But agony of mind nev- 
er finds a better illustration than in the tour- 
ist who is forever halting, literally, as well 
as figuratively, between two or twenty opin- 
ions, and wishing, whatever road he takes, 
that he had taken some other. 

Never attempt a long journey, or one on 
a hot day or crowded train, in any buta 
first-class carriage, and in Scotland never 
enter anything else. But in England and 
France most of the second-class carriages 
are as comfortable as the ordinary cars of 








our own country, lacking only the cushion- 
ed seats. There is very little difference be- 
tween the second and third-class, with the 
single exception of the London and Brigh- 
ton Railway. The use of third-class car- 
riages saves nearly two-thirds of the expense 
of travel. A party will often have the en- 
tire carriage to itself, and ladies can always 
secure one—unless the train be crowded,— 
by speaking to the guard. The careful at- 
tention and unvarying courtesy, which dis 
tinguishes this official, is given as readily to 
the third as to the first-class passenger. 
Since a certain sad affair, not even yet for- 
gotten by the public, ladies traveling alone 
have considered themselves less liable to 
annoyance and insult when in the second or 
third-class carriage than in the greater se- 
clusion of the first. For those interested in 
the life of the common people there is no 
better opportunity afforded for studying it. 

Tuble Whote, considered the “proper 
thing,’ can be very properly omitted by 
those who do not care to make elaborate 
toilettes and sit through two of the most 
precious afternoon hours shut up in a hotel 
dining-room. A substantial breakfast, more 
substantial than that of the average English- 
man, and an equally substantial meal at the 
close of the day’s wanderings with a light 
noon lunch, isthe best arrangementin every 
way. One lunch-basket owned by a party 
of three, four, or five persons, is not a very 
burdensome addition to the necessary num- 
ber of handbags and wraps.’ Fresh bread 
and butter can be supplied by the hotel at 
which breakfast is taken. Fresh cake, fruit, 
ete., can be purchased en route, and in great 
variety, while crackers—they would only 
be recognized abruad as **biscuits’”—canned 
meats and preserves are easily kept on hand 
for the unseasonable hours at which travel- 
ers grow hungry. Napkins of white tissue 
paper area comfort and convenience, at- 
tended by no laundry expenses. At some 
stations nicely filled lunch-baskets are sold, 
to be left, empty, atsome station farther on, 
from which they are returned to the original 
restaurant. With such arrangements there 
can be freedom—that word so dear to the 
American heart—from all restriction of ho- 
tel hours, and as your bill is only for lodg- 
ing and what you actually eat under the 
roof, the lunch-basket will after a while as- 
sume the appearance of a savings-bank! 
Tedious traveling time is thus utilized and 
more valuable time saved. It is ‘the fash- 
ion” sufficiently to remove any distress at 
the thought of how it will look, while the 
picnic element is a very enjoyable one 
among friends who are out for a holiday, 
determined to have as pleasant and inde- 
pendent a time as possible. 

A ready knowledge of foreign currency 
and a supply of small change, saves time, 
and annoyance as well as some of the change. 
The subject of fees is one upon which trav- 
elers are continually exercised, for with the 
general knowledge that shillings and pence 
must be scattered along every mile of the 
route, they still lack definite ideas as to 
where, when, and in what proportion they 
shall be expended. Never hesitate about 
offering them. They are always expected, 
and for the simplest services, such as a com- 
mon laborer in our own country would re- 
fuse to be paid for. The error lies in giving 
five or ten times as much as the circumstan- 
ces require. A penny seems too small an 
amount to offer to anyone. It is more in 
accordance with our notions to give a shill- 
ing, yet the waiter in any ordinary restau- 
rant expects no more than the penny from 
each person at his table. Where no amount 
is stipulated, it is the part of wisdom to as- 
certain how large a fee is customary, and 
not to exceed it. 

A certain American tourist usually mani- 
fested his disgust at the system by averting 
his head as he extended his hand full of 
loose silver, contemptuously remarking, 
“Help yourself.” Small sympathy ought 
he to expect, though he demanded a great 
deal, when, taken always at his word, he 
denounced the rascality of all guides and 
servants. It was with equal contempt that 
one of those same servants remarked of him, 
with more truth than elegance, ‘Only an 
American would be such a fool!” 

Every penny saved is a penny earned, 
which can be spent to better advantage, 
first, in photographs,—unmounted of course 
as cheaper and more easily transported—of 
the beautiful places and fine buildings 
which only by pictures can be remembered 
as well as shared by the less fortunate 
though equally appreciative ‘‘stay-at homes”. 
Then for books, a constant and bewildering 
temptation to those who love them, and for 
the countless rare, curious and exquisite lit- 
tle things to be picked up at every step of 
the way, as souvenirs of travel and gifts to 
friends. CAROLINE B. LEROw. 

1286 Dean Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN WOMEN ABROAD. 


A correspondent of the N. Y. Nation vin- 
dicates American women in Europe from 
the aspersions of a French writer in a re- 
cent number of that paper. 

Sir :—In the letter of your Paris correspon- 
dent in the Nation of April 18, I find my 
countrywomen arraigned on two capital 
charges, from which ‘‘no amount of con- 
scious rectitude” can avail to deliver them. 
The charges are: venturing abroad alone, 
and living in a foreign capital ‘‘with no vis- 








ible means of support.” The jury is com- 
posed of a class of Frenchmen ‘‘who are 
accustomed to draw certain inferences from 
certain appearances.” No doubt ready ma- 
terial for such a jury could be found among 
the gentlemen of the Paris ‘‘Jockey Club,” 
who are accustomed to observe feminine 
“appearances,” and who would feel no 
scruple at proving ‘‘certain inferences” cor- 
rect. Let me recall the indictment in full: 

“One meets single ladies who have come to study 
for prima donnas or for ‘general culture’ with no vis- 
ible means of support; married ladies without their 
husbands (many American families, like their mer- 
cantile houses, having branches on this side;) widows 
of the class called vedova pericolante in Italy, some- 
times alone, sometimes with a daughter pretty, 
dressy, not bashful, gui s*habille et babille; and young 
girls traveling together without chaperonage or duen- 
nage, sans peur and all, of course, sans reproche; but 
no amount of conscious rectitude will get them the 
respect of people who are accustomed to draw certain 
inferences from certain app-arances.”* 

I find it hard to believe that the writer in- 
tended the indelicate innuendo which these 
closing words direct to all American ladies 
who travel or live in Europe without some 
recognized guardian or protector; but in 
chasing after the burlesque his pen ran a lit 
tle close upon the limits which separate satire 
from slander. By generaiizing exceptional 
behavior, which Americans are no less 
prompt than foreigners to condemn, he has 
cast an unworthy suspicion upon multitudes 
of American women in Europe; and by en- 
dorsing the prejudiced and unscrupulous 
gossip of aclass as the tone of society, he 
has given a picture of society in Paris which 
may well disquiet in America those who 
have female relatives or friends in the French 
capital. 

Nodoubt, years ago, European society 
was scandalized by the irruption of Ameri- 
can manners upon the Continent, and es- 
pecially by the free and independent ways 
of American women. A society in which 
the tutelage of Woman is a lingering rem- 
nant of old-time servility, and a surveil- 
lance of suspicion begets deception and in- 
fidelity, would naturally misconstrue the 
unconscious freedom of the American girl, 

rompted by her ‘‘conscious rectitude.” 
But those days of misconception and preju- 
dice are passing away. Of course there are 
in Europe american women whose ways are 
still a puzzle to society, whether foreign or 
American, and their are some who discredit 
their sex by their pga A and are more 
of a nuisance than a puzzle. For obvious 
reasons these will be found chiefly in Paris. 
But here in Germany it is well understood 
in the best circles that the personal inde- 
pence to which the American gir] is trained 
puts her above the suspicion of evil and pro- 
tects her from insult. This habit even com- 
mands the respect of society. Such a wo- 
man comes to ny music or art. She 
goes quietly about her business, lives de- 
cently, pays her bills punctually, and yet she 
has ‘‘no visible means of support.” May I 
venture here to lift the veil? Perhaps her 
means are the savings of years of toil; per- 
haps a loan, for which she has insured her 
life, or which a friend has advanced upon 
faith in her talents; perhaps a small purse, 
delicately provided by a circle of friends 
who prefer to be unknown; perhaps she is 
seekingin arta refuge from domestic griefs 
that cannot be spoken, and a means of sup- 
porting children whose father is faithless or 
incompetent; perhaps she is living upon 
her father’s purse with a worthy purpose to 
qualify herself for usefulness and indepen- 
dence; perhaps she is seeking by self-sacri- 
fice to repair the losses of her father’s for- 
tune. But just what are her means of sup- 
port isno concern of mine: my presump- 
tion should be that she is deserving of re- 
spect. If she is misjudged by ‘people 
who are accustomed to draw certain infer- 
ences from certain appearances,” such are 
not the people whose ‘‘respect”’ she requires; 
nor is theirs a habit of mind which entitles 
them to her respect. I am happy to testify 
that in this German capital such women do 
“get the respect” of the best people—of 
those who judge ‘‘by appearances” that such 
industry, modesty, fidelity, talent, zeal, wo- 
manliness, indicate a lady worthy of confi- 
dence, whether her means of support be 
visible or invisible, from things present or 
things to come. AndI am proud to feel 
that it is the honorable office of an Ameri- 
can gentleman to do what he can to shield 
these countrywomen from infelicitous cir- 
cumstances or adverse criticism, and to 
cheer and encourage them in their work. 

As to young ladies who have already 
takena place in society at home, why should 
they, not travel abroad as freely as young 
men, whether for study, pleasure, or ‘‘gen- 
eral culture?” Can any one surmise or sug- 
gest a reason against this which does not 
imply dishonor in the objector? Certainly 
ladies can thus travel in Germany with en- 
tire safety and propriety, without ‘‘chaper- 
onage or duennage.” Nor are these so much 
needed in society as some imagine. Years 
of observation have led me to say to my 
countrywomen: If you aspire to ‘high so- 
ciety,” the presumption is that you will 
never gain access to it, and you may make 
yourself ridiculous by the attempt. If you 
wish to move in really good society, you 
can enter this just as you would at home, and 
just as any foreigner must do in New York, 
by being well introduced and by conform- 
ing to the rules of etiquette. But if your 
object is not society but study and improve- 
ment, go quietly about your own affairs, 
live modestly and naturally, as you would 
at home; by and by you will discover that 
you are not only respected but admired; so- 
ciety will court you, for the best people 
have too much sense and experience to ex- 
act of foreigners a servile conformity to 
their habits and ideas, and you can afford 
to despise the self-convicted critics ‘‘who 
are accustomed to draw certain inferences 
from certain appearances,” eS as 

Berlin, May 1878. 
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VIRTUOUS WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—The subject of ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Sphere,” or the ‘‘Model Woman of the 
Scriptures,” was brought before the young 
people of the country in the International 
Bible lesson, September 10. The lesson is 
found in Proverbs xxxi: 10 and 31 inclusive. 

The pastor of the Universalist Church in 
Cambridgeport, Mass., in the Bible class, 





stated that the passage was a poem as- 
cribed to Lemuel, but was not an ideal of a 
Christian woman; and he deprecated the 
idea of women being engaged in buying, 
trading and working, as this virtuous wo- 
man is represented as doing. 

In my childhood, I lived in the country, 
where women were in the habit of manufac- 
turing nearly everything used in the house- 
hold; afterwards, I lived where hundreds of 
women supported their families by keeping 
boarders, and I believe that the active, in- 
dustrious women who manage business are 
far happier than those who merely keep 
house, and spend the money their husbands 
earn. 

The women cannot all have good hus- 
bands and quiet homes. There are not 
men enough to go round unless polygamy 
is adopted. Many of them must be self- 
supporting. 

John Stuart Mill, in speaking of the con- 
dition of Woman in feudal times, says that 
she was the representative of the chief’s per- 
son and the delegate of his authority during 
his frequent absences. In his warlike expe- 
ditions and hunting-excursions, his crusad- 
ings and his captivities, she directed his af- 
fairs and governed his people with a power 
equal to his own. No importance compar- 
able to this, no position equally calculated 
to call forth the human faculties, had fallen 
to the lot of women before, nor, it may be 
added, since. The fruits are seen in the 
many examples of heroic women which the 
feudal annals present to us—women who 
fully equaled in every masculine virtue the 
bravest of the men with whom they were 
associated; who often greatly surpassed 
them in prudence, and fell short of them 
only in ferocity. 

However, it is not natural for women to 
perform severe manual labor. When com- 
pelled todo it while rearing a family of 
children, the practice is found to be very 
injurious to them and their offspring. But 
while so many men are incompetent, shift- 
less, or intemperate, of course, the women 
must take up the burdens of life, and, at 
least, make some attempts towards getting a 
livelihood. 

In a late number of the Universalist, it is 
stated that ‘‘Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, of Taco- 
ny, Philadelphia, is a woman of large intel- 
lectual abilities, and a successful farmer.” 
From private letters from the states of New 
York and Florida, we learn that, on ac- 
count of scarcity of employment, the men 
of the lower classes lounge around, while 
their wives go out to work and support them. 
From my window, I often see a woman per- 
forming the work of a stable-boy, and have 
been told that her mother, who was the wife 
of an Englishman, the keeper of a livery 
stable, was often compelled by her husband 
to fetch water for the horses while near her 
confinement, or receive the lash. And yet 
she would probably have shrunk from any 
proposition to widen her sphere of cares and 
duties. oO. P. Q 








HUMOROUS. 

Sign in an obscure London shop-window: 
“Goods removed, messages taken, carpets 
beaten,and poetry composed on any subject.” 

A landlord, having let all his houses but 
one, was asked if that unlet house was his 
last. ‘‘Yes, last, but not leased,” was his 
reply. 

“Go out, young man; she is not here,” 
said an up-town preacher last Sunday, in the 
midst of his sermon, toa youth whom he 
saw standing hesitatingly in the doorway. 


‘‘We had short-cake for tea,” said a little 
girl toa neighbor’s boy, to whom she was 
talking through the fence. ‘So did we,” 
he answered; ‘‘very short—so short it didn’t 
go round.” 

‘‘My dear,” asked Mrs. J. of her husband, 
on coming home from church the other day, 
‘‘what was the sweetest thing you saw in 
bonnets?” ‘*The ladies’ faces,” was the 
bland reply. 


An Irish soldier called out to his compan- 
panion: ‘‘Hollo! Pat, I have taken a prison- 
er.” ‘Bring him along, then; bring him 
along!” ‘He won’t come.” ‘Then come 
yourself.” ‘‘He won’t let me.” 





“England, Sir! England rules the seas; 
Britannia rules the waves,” pompously re- 
marked an Englishman to an American. 
“That’s nothing,” was the reply; ‘‘every 
Yankee has a notion of his own.” 

“Don’t you find that it hurts your lawn 
to let your children play on it?’ asked a 
friend of a suburban resident the other day. 
“Yes,” answered the gentleman addressed, 
“but it doesn’t hurt the children.” 

A mild criticism does one good. ‘‘What 
was the sermon about this morning?” asked 
a mother of her child. ‘‘Well,” was the 
reply, “it was about—let me see—it was 
about twenty minutes too long; that’s all | 
remember.” 

A young man who had recently been ad- 
mitted to the bar, and to a partnership with 
his uncle, came into the office one day and 
proudly announced that he had settled an 
old matter that had been in litigation for a 
long time. ‘‘Settled it!” exclaimed his 
uncle—‘‘settled that case? Why, I’ve sup- 
ported our family on that for the last ten 
years!” 





a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
$6 free. Ad‘rs H. Hatiett & Co., Portland Me. 





A YEAR. Agents wanted Buel- 
ness legitimate. Particulars free. 
Address J.WORTH & CO.. St Louis, Mv 


$ WATCHES. Cheapest in the known’ 





world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents... 


For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago;, 





New Music Books !! 


Clarke's Reed Organ Melodies. 


by WM. H. CLARKE. Price, Cloth $3; Bas. $2.69. 
Mr. Clarke's celebrated ‘‘New Method for Reed Or 
gans’’ is universally recognized asa standard book 
for instruction, A book by the same skillful hand, 
and in which the same fine taste is displayed, will be 
universally welcomed. It has 200 large pages, Shect 
Music size, and about 120 charming pieces. 


Dancing at Home and Abroad. 


By H. CLEVELAND, Jr. Cl. $1.; Bds 80c.; Paper 
60¢ 


This is a good manual for dancing, and also a sort 
of “Chesterfield’’ treatise on etiquette and good man- 
ners, and is worth reading by everybody. 


Hull's Temperance Glee Book. 


(40 cts.) Provides admirably for all the wants of 
Clubs and Lodges Just the book for GOSPEL TEM- 
PERANCE MEETINGS. 


Ditson & Co's Musical Monthly. 


Nos. 11 and 12 (each No. 25 cts.; $2.00 per year), 
continues the good work of supplying the best music 
at the lowest price. Twenty pages of choice music in 
each number, selected from Ditson & Co's valuable 
copyrights. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


JOHNSON'S 
New Method for Thorough Base. 


By A. N. Johnson, ($.100) 


A remarkably clear, easy and thorough method of 
learning to play Cuuncn Music, GLEE Music, and all 
Music containing Cuorps, or that has Four or more 
Parts. All who play for other people to sing, need 
to learn to play Chords, and these instructions 
which are simp! ate itself, and these exercises, will 
enable one to do it, even without a teacher, thus 
greatly enriching the fullness of the Organ or Piano 
playing. Order by full title, Johnson's New Method 
Sor Thorough Base. 





Winner's Select Duets for Cornet and Piano, 


(75 cts.) Like Winner's other books, it is reliadle. 
— is well adapted to the instruments, and very 
pretty. 





Sunday School Sone Books! 


Good News! Eacn nook Shining River! 
Good News! nHasnosts Shining River! 
Good News! orrrienps Shining River! 


No better books are published than the above two, 
which are fresh, bright and new, having been out 
just long enough to assure their popularity. Try one! 

35 cts. each. Reduction for quantities, 

Any book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


Gold’: worker can make $12a day at home. Cost- 
0 ly outfit free. Ad’rs True & Co., Augusta, Me 


~ Be & Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonials received. Terms liberal,Pare 
ticulars tree. J.Worth & Co.st.Louis,Mo. 


SH to$ 20 erated sree a eee eon gfe 
Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAILROUTE, 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not its 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 
THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 
AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 

forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards again-t 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
possible, 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 


From New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington, 


To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In- 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toall principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are made 
in Union Depots, and are assured to a]] importart 


points, 
The Scenery 
OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 


is 
admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur. 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atten 
tive, and it isan inevitable result that a trip by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 
A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENC -.. 
Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the Ticket 
Offices of the Company in all important citice ani 
towns 
FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General Passenger Ag: 
C.S. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 
203 and 205 Washingtor Street, Boston, Mass. 
ty6 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 181 
of the cause. To do this requires a sys 
tematic arrangement of public meetings 
in every locality, throughout New England, 
addressed by competent speakers and ac- 
companied by the circulation of tracts 
and of the Woman’s Journal. To do 
so requires money, and the principal ob- 
ject of this Anniversary is not to rejoice 
over past successes, nor to make eloquent 
speeches, nor to get our names into the 
newspapers, but to organize for work, and 
to raise the means which the work requires. 

In the facts stated by Mrs. Campbell we 
find the reason why the Legislature has 
steadily refused to carry out the pledges 
given by the Republican party at its State 
Conventions. 

It is significant and encouraging to note, 
in this connection, that the representatives 
of Barnstable County, which was thorough- 
ly canvassed by Mrs. Campbell, gave an 
almost unanimous vote for Woman Suf- 
frage— Mr. Lovell of Barnstable being, I 
think, the sole exception. 

Yet, we have reason for great encourage- 
ment, in spite of the failure of the Legisla- 
ture this year to enact Municipal Suffrage. 
This measure got twelve votes more than 
ever before. A further change of only six- 
teen would give a majority and it is not im- 
possible, with Thomas Talbot for our gov- 
ernor, that women may be enfranchised 
next year, if, meantime, we Can raise the 
funds needed for an efticient campaign of 
meetings in advance of the fall elections. 

In the growing disintegration of the 
Republican party, however alarming it may 
seem to many, I see a political hope for 
Woman Suffrage in the future. New ques- 
tions are coming up; old lines are being 
obliterated; in the new heaven and new 
earth which is coming, politically, the good 
men of both political parties will find an 
opportunity to unite tor the enfranchise- 
ment of women. 

The opinion expressed by Mrs. Malloy, 
and so often heard in our meetings, that 
women are more generally opposed to the 
Suffrage movement thanare men, Iregard as 
an entire mistake. This meeting,— three- 
fourths women—one fourth men,—is a 
type of Woman Suffrage meetings every. 
where, except upon the eve of an election 
in a State where the question has been sub- 
mitted to the voters. For every one man 
who gives this question a hearing, there 
are three women. So with our petitions — 
more than two-thirds of the signers are 
women, So with our memberships and 
subscriptions, more than three-fourths of the 
subscribers and amounts subscribed are 
by women. 

So with our active workers on commit- 
tees, in the lecture field, and on the piat- 
form,—almost all are women. In face of 
these facts it is idle to say that there is not 
more interest taken in Woman Suffrage by 
women than by men. Indeed, one of our 

reatest difficulties is, that the men who pro- 
ess to believe in this cause are so seldom 
willing to work for it. 
MONDAY EVENING SESSION. 

At the close of Mr. May’s speech, Rev. 
8. W. Busu spoke as follows: 

I wish to speak specially toa single point. 
One of the chief obstacles to the extension 
of Woman Suffrage is the conviction that 
already we have too much Suffrage. A large 
number of men just now have lost faith in 
Manhood Suffrage, and in the principles on 
which the American government and _ insti- 
tutions arefounded. One reason for this is 
that we are living in a period of reaction, 
when men are not lifted up on the tide of 
popular enthusiasm for freedom. There is 
quite prevalent a feeling of despair, and 
men often say that Manhood Suffrage is a 
failure, and, did they utter their full belief, 
they would add that the Declaration of In- 
dependence wasa mistake. The fact is that 
the struggle for human liberty, in all history 
has been tidal. Mr. Jefferson recognized 
this in his argument, immediately after the 
Revolution, for the abolishing of Slavery, 
before the Virginia Legislature. He told 
the members that then was the time for the 
State to take this great step for freedom. 
He said that in the successful struggle just 
closed, the popular heart beat with a lofty 
enthusiasm for human rights. ‘‘It will 
not,” he adds, ‘‘be long, however, before 
there will come a change. The people will 
soon be engaged in discussing questions 
which bear upon the growth of the country 
in wealth, and attention will be concentrated 
on these, so that the love of liberty will grow 
cold. In this, the American statesman and 
expounder of human rights showed his pro- 
phetic foresight. What he anticipated ac- 
tually took place. The Legislature declined, 
at that time, to take the step, and as Slavery 
became profitable, it was maintained, and 
became the established policy of the State. 

We now witness a ceraliel case. At the 
close of the last war, when the nation had 
struck off the chains from four millions of 
slaves, and the proclamation of emancipa- 
tion became a fact, the hearts of the people 
were inspired and lifted up by ideas of hu- 
man freedom. The eloquent words of Lin- 
coln uttered on the battle-field of Gettysburg 
found a very general response, and men be- 
lieved with a profound conviction in the 
truth that our government was founded by 
and for the people. When this Society was 
formed, at the close of the war, so general 
was the faith in the great American princi- 

le, that our friends too confidently looked 

orward to the immediate future, when Wo- 
man would have her just right. But soon 
a reaction like that which Jefferson de- 
scribed began. Senator Gordon, of Geor- 
gia, comes to Boston and tells us that now 
the great issues turn on finance, and have 
reference to the material prosperity of the 
country. As these subjects absorb public 
attention and form the basis of political or- 
anization, the higher considerations of 
reedom for the time are forgotten. Thus 
you see by this reaction the cause of Wo- 
man’s Suffrage fails to arrest the popular 
attention, and men turn their backs on the 
Declaration of Independence, and lose faith 
in those great ideas of justice and liberty 
which constitute alike the worth and the 
glory of Aimerican institutions. 

This reactionary tendency is still further 
strengthened by the widespread depression 
in business. There is a feeling of discour- 





agement akin to despair, which we often 
hear. Many men seem to have lost their 
faith and hope in the future of our country. 
But all this is but a transient phase. The 
great ideas of liberty will not die out of the 
world. The grand destiny of this country 
will not be turned back. They are to real- 
ize here still sublimer results for freedom 
and progress. Yet, notwithstanding our 
hope and faith in this future, it is none the 
less a fact that the present distrust of popu- 
lar institutions and the present fear that 
suffrage already is too extended are very 
powerful obstacles to the immediate success 
of our movement. This reaction has taken 
a strong hold of a large class, and they are 
frightened. Thus the cowardice which 
comes from fear is added to the selfishness 
which comes from the possession and use of 
power inaclass. These considerations in- 
fluence members of our Legislatures to vote 
against any measures which are proposed 
for the extension of suffrage to women. 
They also powerfully act on present public 
opinion. 

To meet this case it becomes the duty of 
the friends of impartial suffrage by a vigor- 
ous and aggressive discussion to re-light the 
fires and kindle anew the love of liberty. 
By the agencies of the press and platform, 
by the organization of clubs, and by every 
means which will help to form a public 
opinion we must rouse the heart of the 
masses. We ask as an act of justice that 
there be no class distinctions. Voting is 
not a sexual but a human function, and the 
same tests you apply to a man should be ap- 
plied toawoman. If you believe in a prop- 
erty qualification for man, then let women 
of property vote. If you believe in Man- 
hood Suffrage, then on the same principle 
extend it to women. 

With a full view of present difficulties the 
friends of Woman’s Suffrage should go for- 
ward and meet these with an unconquera- 
able zeal and a power of advocacy that will 
strike home to the conscience and heart. 
In opening our eyes to some of the obsta- 
cles, we are ina better condition to hit upon 
means to overcome. We should not be dis- 
couraged by any present indifference. The 
great victories for human freedom come 
only now and then, after long and brave and 
historic struggle. My last word is this. 
Notwithstanding the discouragements be- 
fore us, let us work with courage, hope and 
faith. We shall at last surely win. 

ADDRESS OF REV. J. H. WIGGIN. 

Mr. Bush has spoken of seasons of dis- 
couragement, and every cause in every de- 
fender must have its ups and downs of 
spirit, but never fora moment am I dis- 
heartened as to the gain of this movement 
for the rights of women. Once every body 
spoke of it with contempt. Now it is 
greeted with kindness even by the indiffer- 
ent. 

One evening, in a horse-car, as we jolted 
along I could not but overhear some oppos 
ing words spoken by a stander to some 
friends who were sitting near him. ‘‘If this 
movement,went on, there would be no chiv- 
alry left, and women would be reduced to 
the extremities of hard work.” 

‘* Will you allow a single question?” In 
Germany I saw women helping dogs draw 
the duncarts, working in the fields and carry- 
ing hods of brick and mortar up the ladder 
in housebuilding.” 

“Exactly,” was the reply, ‘‘and that is 
what we shall come to here, if the woman’s 
rights movement is not checked.” 

‘*But in Germany there is no stir on this 
subject, and Woman has not the ballot. 
How then are this work and Suffrage con- 
nected?” 

Then the stranger began with a remark 

which I have ever found the precursor of a 
weak argument. ‘‘Now sir, I am a great 
deal older than you, and I know, &c., &c., 
&c.”—but I could not see the connection 
between his ageand the right or wrong of 
cause. 
It is not the women who plead for their 
sex that are lowest in the scale, but rather 
the reverse. I know these women, and 
they are alike capable of fine work and of 
good housekeeping. 

Once I felt that the emphasis had _ better 
be laid on other parts of the reform, and 
Suffrage left to come to its own in due time, 
but the larger my observation the more 
fully I see that Suffrage is the basis of all 
human rights. 

Once women, like patient Griselda, gloried 
in suffering even abuse from their husbands. 
Like children they might grumble to their 
gossips, but when the husband appeared they 
were mum. Now women feel differently, 
‘and even when not in sympathy with Suf- 
frage,express decided opinions of their own. 
Yet often in the presence of noble women 
one feels something to be wanting. The 
man must see his paper in an hour, but the 
woman will wait, and if it escapes her alto 
gether she is often not troubled. The boys 
know about the Potter resolutions and Sher- 
man’s letter, but the woman, though inter- 
ested, has first to ask what you mean before 
she can share the conversation. Why is 
this but because woman lacks the ballot 
which is itself the educator of her brother? 

I used to argue with my friend Charles 
K. Whipple, whom I see before me, that 
the negro must be educated before he could 
be freed, and it was certainly reasonable to 
demand the training of the slave before he 
was set adrift from the old protection. but 
it has proved that freedom is itself the best 
training school. Yesterday I met a North 
Carolinian who is teaching five days in a 
week and preaching on Sundays for $300 a 
year. He and many like him are thus fit- 
ting his race for the use of the franchise 
already received, and rapid strides are made 
which before emancipation were not even 
attempted. Fond mothers fear to let their 
boys go into the water till they have learned 
to swim, but the sea is the best teacher. 
So women will gain all other advantages, as 
menare gaining them, when they have Suf- 
frage for the foundation, and through it 
will they gain the self-poise which will best 
enable them to work effectively for them 
selves and others. 

TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 

Being called upon to read the Rhode Isl- 

and Report, Miss Anna C. Garlin, of Prov- 


idence, said:— 
Last year’s record for Rhode Island, 





although not as triumphant as we could 
wish, is not one of discouragement. We 
had, as usual, early in the fall an inter- 
esting annual meeting which stimulated our 
members to renewed zeal in the work. 

We held also, as usual, a public meeting 
each month from November until now, 
ending this season the first Thursday in 
May. At these meetings we always have a 
paper read or addresses offered on some 
topic of general interest. Not on Suffrage 
alone, but on any question which suggests 
discussion of vital principles, or opens up 
to our minds clearer avenues of thought. 
We have, during the past year, altered our 
constitution from a simple pledge to work 
for the enfranchisement of women to one 
which includes with that a promise to edu- 
cate women in all possible ways for the wise 
and intelligent exercise of the highest duty 
of citizenship, when its exercise shall be 
granted. With this double pledge,we mean, 
in the future, to broaden and deepen our 
work, until it shall include all those strength- 
ening, educational agencies which women 
need so much. 

It will be remembered that the last An- 
nual Report from our State contained the 
account of four months valuable work by 
Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, agent of our 
Association. This last year, we were ena- 
bled to secure her serviees again for six 
weeks’ hard and most useful work among 
our towns and villages. 

The appreciation of her forcible and ear- 
nest labors, as well as the resulting growth 
in Woman Suffrage sentiment, was shown 
by the fact that the towns which had heard 
her a year ago, were most anxious to receive 
her this last winter. 

We believe that sympathy with our cause 
is increasing in Rhode Island slowly but 
surely. Our petitions, although not full ex- 
pression of the feeling of the disfranchised 
element which they represented, were, as 
usual, collected only by a few earnest per- 
sons, and marked in some slight degree the 
real cause of wrong which many women feel 
at being debarred their rights as citizens. 

After reading the Rhode Island Report 
printed last week, Miss Garlin added :— 

It is worthy of note that in commenting 
upon the Legislative action, one of our 
daily papers, while disclaiming all sym- 
pathy with our movement, complimented 
the leaders of the cause in our State on 
their modest but persistent advocacy of the 
question. This shows that prejudice 
against the persons known as ‘‘Woman’s 
Rights people” is passing away. 

he action of the same Legislature which 
refused the just demands of women for 
= equality must be recorded. A law 
as been passed legalizing the vote of the 
husband of a woman who owns the amount 
of real estate which marks the property 
qualification of Rhode Island, if he has not 
adollar of hisown. As many poor, Irish 
women are able in these hard times when 
nothing but dirt is plenty, to earn more 
money at washing, house-cleaning and the 
like than their husbands can, and as it is 
the custom of Irish women to buy a bit of 
land as soon as possible with their earnings, 
the tender consideration of this law toward 
the less competent, is apparent to all! He 
can now however impecunious, vote like a 
man and brother unchallenged, and,in times 
of great and excited party feeling, ‘ early 
and often,” on all questions affecting the 
disposition of public funds and the regula- 
tion of pubiic morals,on the strength of his 
wife’s small accumulations ! 

But such back moves as this would not 
discourage us, if all who believe that our 
cause is just would be earnest, devoted and 
brave in its support. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

After the addresses of Frederic A. Hinck- 
ley and William Lloyd Garrison, reported 
in full last week, an interesting discussion 
followed. 

Mary SarrorD BLAKE, M. D., spoke of 
the good influence of the more general par- 
ticipation of women in the administration 
of charities, and, argued that Woman Suf- 
frage would be an effective, indeed a nec- 
essary element in social and political re- 
form. 

Mr. WARREN, the editor of the Christian 
Mirror, of Portland, Me., urged the impor- 
tance of using the columns of the daily and 
weekly newspapers for the publication of 
bright and pointed articles in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage. They would be generally 
accepted, and would reach a wide circle. 

Mr. A. Bronson Avcort said: ‘Either 
sex without the other is but half itself.” It 
is because this finest saying of the philoso- 
phers is not comprehended that our social 
institutions are so defective. Speaking of 
women’s intuitive perceptions of results, he 
would say that to reach conclusions with- 
out following the steps leading to them was 
the highest civilization. Woman Suffrage 
means temperance, and temperance means 
purity of heart and life. But temperance 
was essential to pure society and to to pure 
legislation, for how could an impure man 
make pure laws. 

Temperance means more than abstinence 
from intoxicating liquors, it means that we 
men should be as pure and self-restrained 
in all things as we ask you women to be. 
What a divine emblem is that which we use 
when we say that Messias was born of a 
virgin. 

A voice from the audience: ‘Speak 
louder; we cannot hear your wise sayings.” 

Mr. Atcotr:—I should be happy, at 
eighty.years of age, to be heard. [Laughter 
and applause.] Yet lam as young as the 
youngest. Unless men will be as pure as 
men, society will gu to wreck. 

Not till men and women know what Wo- 
man Suffrage means, will it be established. 
It means that women must protect us men 
against ourselves. Woman's instinct—do 
we not know what that is? We men know 
too much; that is the secret of our weak- 
ness. Better stay forever in Paradise than 
pluck the forbidden fruit. 

Mrs. M. W. Campse.. spoke of the 
stupidity of the majority of legislators in 
supposing that it is their business to choose 
what position women should fill. She 
claimed that the right of women to make 
their own choice was at the foundation of 
this movement. 





Mr. DanreL Wuirtney said a few words 
ridiculing the legislature of this State for 
its action on the woman suffrage question, 
and declaring that the presence of the 
women was needed there. 

Tue Hon. JAmes N. Burrvy, of Lynn, 
said it was asserted that women could not 
comprehend the profound questions which 
men discussed in the legislature and in 
Congress. One of these subjects was 
finance, and yet men who had been in 
Congress for years, confessed their utter 
ignorance of 1t. For his own part, so far 
as he had been able to investigate the 
subject, he thought that Harriet Martineau 
had written a better treatise on finance than 
any man, and that when our congressmen 
confessed themselves ignorant on the sub- 
ject the people had better send some wo- 
men to Washington to teach them. 

Miss Mary F. EastTMANn suggested that the 
narrow limits in which women’s minds 
were confined had at least one advantage. 
Men knew so many things that they got 
muddled. She wondered why men could 
not see the cause of hard times, when we 
were recovering from a terrible war, and 
when we were spending so many millions 
every year for liquor and tobacco, Why 
should not men apply to public affairs the 
same direct reasoning which they used in 
private matters, If they saw the wife of 
a man of smal] means dressing richly they 
said at once that ruin would result. She 
made an effective point in describing the 
appearance of the great crowd of destitute 
and unemployed men who called on the 
mayor for work last winter, nearly every 
one of them having a pipe or cigar in his 
mouth. What, she asked, would be 
thought of a procession of destitute wo- 
men demanding relief, every one of them 
eating candy? 

The first resolution reported by the 
committee was then adopted, and the others, 
excepting the last, were passed without 
extended discussion. Mrs. Lucy Stone 
briefly urged the importance of the third, 
Mr. Fay of Southborough spoke in favor 
of the fifth, and a few words were said by 
Mr. Garrison, Mr. Roberts, and others. 

Mrs. Fanny B. Ames said that so long 
as the great boon of citizenship was with- 
held from women, it was against women 
everywhere. The influence of the Suffrage 
movement had already done much to lift 
up and benefit Woman in many departments 
of life. She did not feel the need of Suf- 
frage for herself; she could get along well 
enough without it. But for the sake of the 
great army of working-women depressed by 
unequal conditions, for the sake of her own 
daughters and her own sons, for the sake of 
society, she demanded it. Women who like 
herself were shielded and sustained by the 
love and help of an affectionate and chival- 
rous husband did not suffer personal op- 
pression. She had no sympathy with the 
disposition to draw comparisons between 
men and women to the disadvantage of the 
former. She did not throw mud at her hus- 
band, nor did she want him to throw mud 
at her. He was just as honorable and as 
pure as herself. This movement was not 
to antagonize men and women, but to unite 
them in every good and worthy work, and 
it was equally for the interest of both. 

Miss Mary EasTMAN was not aware that 
Woman Suffragists are in the habit of 
throwing mud at men. There was no dis- 
position on their part, so far as she knew, 
to antagonize the sexes. But the fact that 
men did injustice to women was undeniable, 
and this injustice affects all women. No 
woman can afford to stand outside and say 
that she does not suffer, or care for Suffrage 
for herself. She was always sorry to hear 
women say that for themselves they do not 
want Suffrage. I wantit. I want it for 
myself, not for others. I want my own 
equal rights as a citizen here and now and 
always. Not for some poor, struggling, 
overworked, underpaid woman elsewhere, 
but for my own interest, dignity, and self- 
respect. Let no woman ever say that, for 
herself, she already has all! the rights she 
wants! 

Mrs. Fanny B. Ames said that her mean- 
ing had been entirely misunderstood. When 
she said that women who, like herself, were 
exceptionally happy and fully occupied 
with useful and attractive pursuits, did not 
feel any personal need of engaging in wider 
public activities, she did not imply that the 
opportunity should not be given, or that she 
would not be glad to vote. Sheclaimed the 
ballot for the good of society, for the eleva- 
tion of womanhood, for the uplifting of the 
oppressed working woman, for the nobler 
development of her own sons and daugh- 
ters; she put her demand upon far higher 
and wider grounds than any personal need 
of her own. Miss Eastman might not fully 
understand this, because she was not a 
mother, but, for herself she knew of no in- 
terest which concerned herself, which was 
not shared equally by her husband and her 
children. Every woman who appreciates 
the nobility of self-sacrifice will feel that in 
demanding suffrage for the good of others 
she makes her claim upon the highest pos- 
sible plane. 

This very meager and inadequate report 
gives no idea of the brilliancy, force and 
eloquence of the passage of arms between 
these two able and ready speakers, who, 
after all, really agreed in thought if not in 
expression. It was one of the finest pas- 
sages in the meeting. 

Adjourned until 7.30. 

[EVENING SESSSON NEXT WEEK. ] 


The officers for 1878 are as follows:— 


Presipent, Lucy Stone. 

Vice PRESIDENTS. Massachusetts, Wm. Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Mary A. Livermore, Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Sarah Shaw Russell. James Freeman Clarke, Lydia 
Maria Child, Hon. F. W. Bird, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Ednah D. Cheney, Hon. 
Geo. B. Loring, Mrs. Ralph Waldo Emerson, Wm. I. 
Bowditch, Louisa Alcott, Samuel May, Mary F. East- 
man. Maine, Hon. Joshua Nye, Mrs. Judge Dicker- 
son. New Hampshire, Hon. Nathaniel White, Mrs. 
Abba G. Woolson. Vermont, James Hutchinson, Jr., 
Hon. C. W. Willard. Rhode Island, Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Chace, Col. T. W. Higginson. Connecticut, Fran- 
ces Ellen Burr, Abby W. Smith. 

RECORDING SECRETARY, Miss Caroline Richards. 

CORRESPONDING SEcRETARY, H. B. Biackwell. 

TREASURER, Hon. Samuel E. Sewall. 

EXecuTiveE ComMMITTEE. Massachusetts, Freder- 
ie A. Hinckley, Mrs. Fenno Tudor, Thomas J. Loth- 








rop, Mrs. H.H. Robinson, Mrs. M. W. Ca { 
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les, Richard B. Hallowell, Mrs. E. H. Church. Mra | * 
E, Brooks. Maine, Mrs. J. M, Quimby, Ann F. Gree- 
ly. New Hampshire, Mrs, Armenia 8. White. John 
ales. Vermont, Mrs. Charles Reed, Albert Clarke 
Rhode ieland, Anne C. Gertie, Elizabeth K. Church- 
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MEMBERSHIPS N. E. WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSUCIATION. 

Samuel May, Leicester......................... 2 

Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, Boston. .... ...... ...... at 
ie i SG OE nc isco. cenncvenciscesce 250 
Sarah A. White. Boston........................ 200 
Sh i Ech ssceawed bues cebeavesecee 100 
Mre. F. Bowker, Boston...................0.... 100 
Mrs. C. P. Nickles, Chelsea..................... 100 
John L. Whiting, Boston.... ................. 100 
is Gs EL, MINED, a cacnwcncccecacecse ose 100 
Mrs. Armenia 8. White, Concord, N. H......... 100 
Mr. Nathaniel White, Concord, N.H.......... 100 
Mrs. Helen Craft, Bryan Co. Ga................ 100 
Bere. erase TE. CROMGT..... 0. ccccccccccsccecs 100 
Elijah Myrick, Ayer, Mass....... re 
oe We M, Mas sccoesccsccotsvcccecces 100 
Mrs. E. B. Chace, Providence... .............. 100 
ea 8 rrr 10 
BE Bs, Be cccccce cocccecowsccess 100 
8S. W. Bush, Boston........... ixewwssh Ee 
Mrs. C. B. Richmond, Lowell. . 100 
8. K. Urbino, W. Newton..... 100 
E. A. Morrill, Concord, N. H.. 100 
BR Th. POPMITEE, BOG. 0s ccc cecsccccoccecs -- 100 
i cn PD, cecoteccteseecces 100 
Bee, SE. BH. Fh. GUGM, LABR. ccc ccccccsscccees 100 
BH. M. Pitman, Gomerville.......ccccrcocces ove 100 
Mary W. Davis, Stoneham....... ............. 100 
Sarah 8. Page, Stoneham....................4. 100 
Mary M. Whitehouse, stoneham.............. - 100 
Bee, Te. A, TOGO, We. OWEN: cccccrvccvccccece 100 
i Ms sn canceseecesececenn 100 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bean, Newtonville.... ......... 100 
N. Gertrude Bean, Newtonville................ 100 
M. A. Dudiey, Jumaica Plain............ ..... 100 
Mrs. Adeline Locke, N. Cambridge............ 100 
BE Ti, PTE, NOs 6c cc veccsvesscccesece 100 
Cs Bi I IL onvguncndecvescevecees ve 100 
Ws Se GU Rs ve cenrveccsconcasseceee Pa) 
Maria 8. Porter, Melrose..........cscce ccccess 100 
RR OO re 100 
Martha G. pln NS tne detdsecndeesnss 100 
Mrs. M. F. Walling, Cambridge................ 100 
i he asic ned chekenedasesh 100 
Louira 8. Lufkin, E. Boston................ ... 100 
Mrs. A. H. Bigelow, Boston 100 
Deborah Drury, Haverhill..... 100 
Mrs. H, L. T. Wolcott, Dedham 100 
M. H. L. Cabot, Boston........ P bie - 100 
Phebe M. Kendail, Cambridgeport.............. 100 
Josiah H. Carter, Harrison 8q.......... ....... 100 
I I  crgueccseenasen 6ubene 100 
NE Sis PE Mn coscnnerenesssenenecse 100 
E. H. Church, Springfleld........... ......++0 100 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Roxbury................. 100 
Susan Sisson, Pawtucket... ..............e0008 100 
Avie Sisson, Pawtucket.... ..........cccccceee 100 
a Un WE MINED, « cccovececccoceoese 100 
Be. Bh. Wewater, EyGe POG......ccccecscccccese 100 
RE PE cccccccntersee coecesens 100 
es ee SIN: van ccccnceseens ccoccese BE 
iy ly ER ic aces covestecedoeedsee 100 
ih RS oa cpanéaveceseieceneseeds 100 
GOGO TH, TOONOGR, nc ccccces cocscccccocs BOD 
I IR, xacccccccccasse stceceneee 100 
Mary Hussey, M. D., Orange, N. J.............. 100 
J. T. Leonard, M. D., Boston...............e00s 100 
rere 100 
Fred. H. Henshaw, Boston..................0.+ 100 
C. K. Whipple, Brookline... . -- 100 
Julia M. Baxter, So Boston.. 100 
Alla W. Foster, Worcester... 100 
Cc. F. Woodman, Cambridge. . 100 
BR. FF. Wallent, Boston. ......sccccscccvces +» 100 
Ss ys ae DE, OER...» cnccnccecaceveses 100 
Chastes D. Presho, Besto®...... oscsccccccccece 100 
Frederic A. Hinckley, Boston................4+ 100 
Hes. ©. Bimckiey, Boston, .......sccssccccssece 100 
Mrs. 8. B. Urbino, W. Newton........... «oe 10 
Mrs. Laura Tolman, Boston..................+. 100 
Melissa Chamberlin, Boston... .... ricekeeetess 100 
HoratiaS. Ware, Boston.............c0e.cccecs 100 
Se See 100 
Mrs. Eleanor Lewis, Barnstable................ 100 
Sciwscaecndduude See Keubeear saan vakosesss 50 
S405 e46saba0e canendsdeus dieneveheueenenss 50 

















SPECLAL NOTICES, 


Temporary Home for Working Wo- 
men, 327 Tremont Street, Boston. All kinds of fam- 
ily sewing and dressmaking done at reasonable rates. 
Suits made $5 to $15; wrappers, 75 cts. to $2, and 
other prices to correspond. Rugs made to order, and 
all kinds of knitting done. Also tailoring, repairing, 
and mending. Laundry work at 75 cts. per dozen; 
shirts at 10 cts. each. 








Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, —4 Park St., Boston, upone flight; object, 
mutual co-operation and sympathy. 

Monday, 74% P. m., Talks on Health, by competent 
women physicians, followed by discussion. 

Tuesday, 74 P. m., History Classes. 

Wednesday evening, Eutertainments. 

Thursday evening, Lectures. 

Friday. 3 Pp. m., French Classes. 

Saturday, 3p.m., Lectures on Foreign Literature, &c, 

Sundays, 3 p. M., Religious Meetings, followed by 
conversation. 

ow Employment Bureau meet every day from 11 


01, 

The Committee of Industries to receive articles for 
sale, either useful or ornamental, are in attendance 
between the hours of 10 and 11 o'clock, a. M., on 
Tuesdays, Fridays and Saturdays. 

The Reading-room ef the Union is free to all women. 

Annual membership, $1.00. 

Honorary Membership, $5.00. 

Life Membership, $25.00. 

All members have free admission to the above edu- 
cational and social advantagee, with the exception 
that occasionally a small sum is charged for extra 
entertainments. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathist. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 1 to 3 P. m. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Ge" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. wm. to 5 Pp. m., daly. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and“residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 











773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to9 4. M., and2to4p.m. ly10 








ADVERTISER’S INDEX. 

. Masteal Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 
all. 
Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 


Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 


| Photographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 


Street. 
> Restaurant,—Rossell Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 


| te St. 
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